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CHAPTER XVI. 
FATHER AND SON. 


Sirvatep on the banks of the North River, a 
short distance from the city of New York, is, or 
was at the time we write, a very beautiful coun- 
try-seat. A handsome park full of shade trees 
sloped down to the river. At the extremity of 
this park could be seen the noble mansion re- 
markable for its size and elegance. It was e i- 
dent the proprietor had rather studied comfort 
and convenience, than any peculiar school of 
architecture in its construction, although, per- 
haps, it bore more resemblance to an Italian villa 
than anything else. Immediately in front of the 
house was a flower-garden, evidently kept with 
great care. Balconies surrounded the house on 
each story, and everything around it bore token 
of cultivated taste and a large income. 

In an elegantly furnished apartment in this 
dwelling, sat the owner, Mr. Philip Mowbray, a 
man about fifty-five or sixty years of age. He 
vags stil’ hand: » and apy id to enjpg the 
vest of health. The p of an i 
fortune, and blessed with a noble son, he ap- 
peared to have nothing more to desire in the 
world, and yet at the time we introduce him to 
the reader, his forehead was clouded, and he 

ppeared to be plunged in a deep reverie. He 

sat before the fire, and by the earnest way in 
which he gazed on it, one might imagine he was 
endeavoring to read his destiny in the burning 
coals. ‘ 

Suddenly the sound of a horse’s feet was heard 
on the gravelled carriage road leading to the 
house. It aroused the owner of the mansion 
from his reverie ; he rose from his seat and run- 
ning to the window looked out, anda smile of 
pride moved his lips. In a few moments the 
door of the apartment opened, and a young man 
exceedingly handsome, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, entered. 

“Good morning, father!’ said he. ° 

“Have you taken a long ride this morning, my 
boy ?” 

“Yes, father; I have been as far as High 
Bridge.” 

The father and son sat opposite to each other 
on each side of the fire-place. They exchanged 
a few unimportant sentences, then they were 
both silent. The expression of the old man’s 
face became sad and care-worn, while that of his 
son was melancholy. This reserve and silence 
was of short daration. The father and son both 
raised their eyes, and the expression of their faces 
changed immediately, but not quick enough for 
the son not to remark his father’s sadness, and 
the father his son’s melancholy. 

“ Oliver, my boy,” said Mr. Mowbray, “ what 
is the matter with you ?” 

“Nothing, father,” replied Oliver, in a tone of 
assumed gaiety. 

“That is your usual reply,” replied the old 
man. “TI only wish I could believe it.” 

“But, father, you know I never tell a false- 
hood.” 

“ Of course, I do not accuse you of falsehood, 
but of dissimulation to myself.” 

“ Why should I hide anything from you, you 
who are so kind and good to me?” 

“You conceal some grief from me, for fear of 














making me suffer.” 
“Grief! what grief can I have? Is not my 
slightest wish, my every desire gratified ?” 
“Oliver, you cannot deceive your father’s 
eyes. Ido not know what troubles you, but I 
am certain you have some secret cause for grief. 


you returned from your southern tour. I then 
asked you what it was—you replied to me then, 
as you do to-day, that it did not exist.” 

“ It was true,” said the young man, in a trou- 
bled voice. 

“No, it was not true,” continued the old man. 
“Trepeat it. Iam sure you have some secret 
cause for grief, which perhaps I could cure, if I 
only knew it.” 

Mr. Mowbray was silent. He appeared to 
wait for a reply. Oliver did not speak. 

“My dear boy,” resumed the ship-owner; 
“have you no confidence in me—do you not 
love me !” 





“O, father, father!” stammered Oliver—‘ can 
you thug” 8 a - 

“Task you then as your father, as your friend, 
to open your heart to me ?”” 

“TI have nothing to tell you,” murmured 
Oliver; “for I have nothing concealed from 
you.” 

The ship-owner let his hands fall on his knees, 
in deep discouragement. 

“Tsee, Oliver,” said he, “that you will not 
give me your confidence; but perhaps the day 
will come when you will speak ?” 

“Never!” said the young man to himself— 
“never !” 

Another silence d this con i 
Philip Mowbray leaned his elbow on the arm of 
his chair, and rested his head on his hands. His 
eyes were fixed on the burning coals. In a few 
minutes Oliver re-commenced the conversation. 

“ Father,” said he, “ you accuse me of suffer- 
ing from melancholy feelings which have no ex- 
istence, while you yourself seem to be suffering 
from depression of spirits. Am I mistaken ?”’ 

“No, I confess it, Iam low-spirited, and every 
day it increases on me.” 

“May I ask you the cause?” 

“Certainly. I am concerned about the un- 
accountable delay of the Republic, which ought 
to have been in port a week ago. My old friend, 
and your afli d bride, A , are on 
board.” 

The moment that Philip Mowbray pronounced 
the name ‘‘Annunziata” and “ aftianced bride,”’ 
Oliver’s pallor visibly increased; but as he sat 
between his father and the window, the latter did 
not notice it. 

“ But come, Oliver,” 


foll 











resumed Mr. Mowbray ; 
“let us go to the counting-house, we may hear of 
something there ?” 

The carriage was summoned, andin a few 
minutes father and son were on their way to the 
rich ship-owner’s place of business, which was 
situated near the Battery, in New York city. 
They soon reached their destination. 

“Is there anything new, Mervin?” said the 
ship owner, to his confidential clerk, as he en- 
tered his counting-room. 

“Nothing, sir,” replied Mervin, at the same 
time handing a packet of letters; “here is the 
morning’s mail.” 

“Perhaps these may contain some informa- 
tion,” said Mr. Mowbray, entering his private 
office, followed by his son. 

Philip Mowbray had correspondents in all 
quarters of the world. There was not a single 


| ship that came from a foreign port, that did not 
I noticed this melancholy for the first time, when 


bring him letters. 
“Oliver,” said the ship-owner, “be good 
enough to assist me in looking over this corre- 


spondence? Open the letters, and read to me 


| the address and signature of the writer, cast a 


rapid glance over the contents, and pass to anoth- 
er. By-and-by, I will examine this correspond- 
ence in detail; forthe present, I only want to 
know if there is any news of the Repablic.” 

The young man immediately set about his 
task. He took the bundle of letters and broke 
the seals, reading aloud the name and address 
of the writer, as he opened them 

“ Venice.—Angelo Viterin.”’ 

“ Pass on.” 





BROTHER AND SISTER. 


~~ 


“ Amsterdam 4 hee 
eSo« 1 
- anda tn fins oe a 


“ Quicker, Oli quicker.” 

“ Drontheim.—Jean Byorname.” 

“ Not one of them can contain a word of news 
that interests me now,” said Mr. Mowbray, al- 
most angrily, seizing a packet of letters, and 
beginning to open them himself, and then throw- 
ing them on the table after cursorily examining 
them. “Don’t stop, Oliver, you can continue 
to read to me the addresses and names.” 

Oliver continued his occupation, and opened 
letters from correspondents in Stockholm, Odessa, 
Delhi, Pekin, Quebec and Capetown, and twenty 
others from ports in the United States. When 
the signature to each of these letters was read, 
the old man merely said : 

“Go on!” 

At last, Oliver picked up a letter, the last but 
one, which was headed Philadelphia, and signed 
John Talbot, Mr. Mowbray’s agent in that city. 
Oliver glanced over it ashe had done the others, 
but instead of throwing it on one side, a look of 
indescribable astonishment and horror spread 
over his face. 

“ Where is that from?” asked the old man, 
taking up the last letter which he opened, but 
the contents of which he did not even glance at. 
“Why, what is the matter with you, Oliver?” 
he continued, noticing the expression of his son’s 
face. 

Oliver made no reply. 

“ What is it?” said the ship-owner, stretching 
out his hand to seize the letter which had pro- 
duced such a strange etfect on his son. 

“ Father,” cried the young man, drawing back. 
“T conjure you in pity to yourself, do not ask 
me the contents of this fatal letter ?” 

“Tt announces some misfortune then,” 
Mr. Mowbray, turning pale. 

Oliver bent his head to the ground. 

“ Whatever that letter contaias, | must know 
” 

“ Father—” 

“Oliver, I entreat you—I command you to 
read me that letter.” 


said 


it. 


“I will obey you, but in Heaven’s name be | 


” 


calm. 


voice : 
* Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 183) 
“Dear S1r,—I have bad news to communi- 


know it at once. 
word that some fishermen living in the villaye of 
Absecom, on the New Jersey coast, had discov- 

ered some very large pieces ‘of wreck, on one of 
which were the words,‘ Tue Rervustuic, 
York.’ Having learned this, and knowing you 
possessed a vessel thus named, I immediately 
went to Absecom to investigate the matter. 
information, alas! was only too trae. It appears 


| that the Republic was wrecked on a sbual of 


rocks four or five miles from the coast, during a 
violent thunder-storm 
Five or six bodies 


| have been cast ashore, among which was that of 


| 


| 
' 


awoman. They were all so disfigured, however, 
that not even a trace of @ human face could be 
recognized. Sympathizing with you on account 
of your loss, 1 remain, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Joayx Tanpor.” 


| which Philip Mowbray listened to in a standing 





| that the news of the death of his old friend had 
Oliver read the following letter in a trembling | 


position, UVver caat his eyes his father, and 
a look of dreadful terror ovetspread the young 
man’s features. His father’s face had turned 
purple, the veins in his temple and neck were 
swollen, and congestion of the brain seemed 
imminent. 

“ Father! father!” cried the young man, run- 
ning to sustain the old man, who staggered as if 
he would fall to the ground. 

Philip Mowbray fell into the chair which he 
had quitted a few moments before. Fora few 
seconds his chest heaved violently, then an aban 
dant flood of tears gushed from his eyes, and at 
the same time all the alarming symptoms dis- 
appeared. 

“They are dead—dead!” murmured the old 
man. “I shall never see my old friend again. 
I shall never see that dear child whom I hoped 
to call my daughter.” 

The old man’s head fell on his breast, while 
the tears continued to flow from his eyes. Oliver 
knelt by his father’s side and also wept, but his 
tears were less bitter than the old man’s. 

“O God!” thought he, “thou knowest I 
would have accepted the sacrifice. I would have 
gone to the end without a murmur, but tiy sove- 
reign will has no doubt ordained that An- 
nunziata should not be my wife. Poor Annunziata, 
you were only the betrothed of my name ; from 
heaven where you now dwell, you will bless the 
betrothed of my heart.” 

“ Oliver,” said the old man, “ give me that 
letter, I must read it again.” 

Talbot's letter lay on the carpet, side by side 
with that which Mr. Mowbray had dropped 
without having read. liver, blinded by tears, 
took the letter and handed it to his father, be- 
lieving that he had given him the one he had 
asked for. 

The ship-owner held it in his hands without 
looking at it, then drying his eyes he endeavored 
to read it, but scarcely had he perused half a 
dozen lines, than an expression of astonishment 
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| am not I her father ?’’ 
reading of the letter : 
j 


| enough to send for us. 
| inheritance, the letter you sent, 
| my poor father’ 8 only “consolation in the hour of 


| and Lalone survived of all on board 


N° 46, 


“Hampton!” cried Oliver, giving 4 violent 
start; “is she at Hampton ?” 

“That is how the letter is headed—bat why 
this astonishment !” 

“ Father, pray go on,” 
young man made. 

The old man continued : 


was all the reply the 


* Hampton, Va., Now. 4, 1890 
“ You, whom my father called his brother, you, 
whom he cherished with all the strength of his 
noble heart; you, whom he told me to love with 


| the same tenderness and devotion that I ex- 
| perienced for him—you are now the only ore 


left to me in the world. My father i is dead—it 
was he who sent the orphan to you—” 


“Poor Jose, my poor old friend!” mormured 
the old man, interrupting his reading, and wiping 
away the tears which had again gathered in his 
eyes. ‘No, your daughter is not an orphan, for 
Then he continued the 


“ Three days after closing my father’s eyes, I 
left Havana inthe ship which you were generous 
I bring with me my only 
and which was 


A fearful tempest wrecked the ship, 
God pre- 
served me by a miracle. After two long nights 
of agony, I was picked up by a boat, belonging 
toa schooner, This schooner was bound for 
Hampton, in Va. It is from this village that 
1 write. I would have doné so sooner, but I 
have been very ill, owing to the fatigue and 
srivations I have endured. _ For the second time 
| was near dying, but God again saved me, by 
assistance; this angel “ 
argaret Sinc lair—” 


his death 


sending an angel to m 
a young girl, named 

The moment that Mr. Mowbray read this name, 
Oliver gave a violent start; he pressed his hand 
to his side, as if he had experienced a sharp pain 
in his heart ; his face turned deadly pale, and his 
lips were moved, bat no sound escaped them, 
j and yet he had prurmured to himself, these three 
words : 

“ Saved by her !” 

Entirely absorbed by the reading of the letter, 
the ship-owner had not remarked what had oc- 
curred. 

“ Oliver,” said the old man, 
that name— Margaret Sinclair !” 

“Have no fear, father,” replied the young 
man, with a strange expression in his face. “I 
shall never forget it!” 

The ship-owner continued the reading of the 
letter : 


“never forget 


“ Now, God be thanked, I am out of danger, 
although still weak. I shall leave here in a tew 
days, so you may expect to see me in New York 
before the week 1s out. ANNUNZIATA.” 


“How happy you will be, Oliver,” said the 
old man, when he had finished reading the letter ; 
“what a charming girl!” 

The young man bent down his head and was 
silent. Was it on account of the weight of his 
happiness * 

The New York clocks struck foar. 
and son rose from their seats ; 
again summoned, and in a short time they were 
at home again. After dinner, they conversed on 
the sole sahject that occupied their thoughts 
until eleven o'clock. Oliver took his candle tor 
the purpose of reuring 

“Oliver,” said his father, “don’t forget to 
thank God to-night, for having saved the life of 
your betrothed ?”’ 

“TL will not forget, father.” 

“And at the same time, ask blessings for Mar- 
garet Sinclair.” 

“ Yes, father, 

When he reached his own room he sunk into 
a chair, and covering his face with his hauds, 
he cried out, in a voice of agony 

“, Margaret—how much 1| suffer!” 


The father 
the carriage was 


said Oliver. 








came over his face, and he turned the - and 
read the signature. Then he joined his two hands 
together as if offering up a prayer of thenke to 
Heaven. He uttered a crv of joy—Oliver thought 


deranged his father’s mind. 
The shipowner doubtless guessed what was 


passing in his son’s mind, for he extended the 


| letter towards him. 
cate to you, but I feel itis my duty to let you | 


A day or two ago, I received | 


“ Look, Oliver, look !”” 
Oliver mechanically cast his eyes on she sheet 


| of paper his father held out to him, and in his 


New | 


The | 


The crew and passengers | 
| have doubtless all perished. 


| 


turn he could not suppressa cry. Instead of the 
signature of John Talbot, which he expected to 
find at the bottom of the page, in a delicate 
lady’s hand-writing was the name, 


“ ANNUN- 
“IATA 
“Annunziata!” said he, in a voice of stupor 
“ Annunziata living !"’ 
“ Yes, living ; doubtless saved by some miracle ; 
and perhaps she is not the only one whom God 
has deigned to protect.” 


“Living!” marmared Oliver, to himself. 
| “ God wills it, my destiny is fixed.” 
“ Listen,” continued the old man; “it is I 


| who will read this welcome letter to you.” 
When he had finished reading this letter, | 


“ Hampton, Va.,” began the old mas. 


| him that Oliver Mowbray was, at the 


CHAPTER XVII 
BURIED Hores. 

I is necessary for the proper development of 
our story, that we should go back a month or 
two, promising the reader as before, to be as 
brief as possible 

It will be 
Cope called on Don Jose in Havana, he informed 


remembered that when Matthew 


time he 
sailed from New York, making « toer through 
Virginia. Among other places he visited was 
the pretty village of Hampton, siteated, a» all 
our readers are doubtless aware, on the Chesa 
peake Bay 


Oliver was an amateur artist, and amused him 


| self by sketching all the picturesque scenes he 


While in 
Hampton, he was particularly struck with « rue 
tie cottage covered all over with ivy, and one 
morning he beyan to sketch it according to bis 
While thus engaged, a charming 
young girl came out of the cottage door She 
was about eighteen years of age, with lovely 
the dome of 
heaven Her features were exquisite, and her 


form might have been moulded by the god of 


met with in the course of his travels 


custom 


brown hair, and eyes as blue ae 
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her physical beauty, the greatest charm about 


her was the expression of her faultless face. It | 
revealed kindness of heart, amiability, and men- | 
The moment | 


tal power of no mean order. 
Oliver saw her, he was compelled to confess that 
he had never seen any one half as beautiful be- 


easily made, and in a few minutes, the charming 
young girl and Oliver were engaged in a very 
interesting conversation. 

When Oliver returned to his inn, he made 
inquiry concerning the beautiful creature he had 
seen. His host informed him that her name was 
Margaret Sinclair, that she was the daughter of 
a United States army officer, lately deceased, 
and that she lived with a maiden aunt, the only 
relative she had left in the world. Jeremiah 
Clewson, for such was the innkeeper’s name, 
further informed the young man, that she was 
beloved by everybody who knew her. 

The next day, Oliver met the young girl again. 
He had only intended when he first came to 
Hampton to stay there three days; but his visit 
was prolonged three weeks almost without his 
being aware of the fact—for he passed several 
hours every day with the beautiful girl. At last 
he awoke to the fact that it was necessary he 
should return home. He knew that his father 
would be uneasy at his long absence. 

One day, as usual, he visited the beautiful little 
cottage, and found Margaret seated on the bal- 
cony. He approached her without being seen, 
and stood in front of her, gazing in mute admira- 
tion on her charming face. Margaret raised her 
head, and saw him; without manifesting the 
least surprise, she extended her hand to him with 
a gesture full of grace and simplicity. 

“ Margaret,” said Oliver, “ you did not know 
I was here?” 

“No,” replied the young girl. 

“ What were you thinking about ?” 

“T was thinking about you.” 

A moment’s silence followed this reply, then 
Oliver, half kneeling before the young girl, drew 
from the little finger oi his left hand a small, plain 
gold ring, and presented it to Miss Sinclair, and 
with a voice full of emotion, said : 

‘Margaret, this was my mother’s wedding 
ring; if, as 1 believe, you have discovered that 
I love you, and if you consent to become my 
wife, take this ring ; it will tell me that you give 
me your heart, and that you will love no one 
but me.” 

The beautiful girl fixed on Oliver a look full 
of love and devotion. She took the ring without 
any hesitation, and slipped it on her finger, mur- 
muring : 

“T have given you my heart, and I will never 
love any one but you.” 

Oliver was intoxicated with joy, he passed his 
arm round her supple waist, and pressed a kiss 
on her forehead. This kiss was the first and 
only one. 

It was in this manner that Oliver Mowbray 
and Margaret Sinclair betrothed themselves to 
each other. The next day Oliver started for 
New York. His last words to Margaret had 
been : ; 

“Tam not my own master—but it is not pos- 
sible any obstacle can arise between us and hap- 
piness. Love me—wait for me, and have con- 
fidence in me.” 

To this Miss Sinclair had replied : 

“T love you—I have confidence in you—and 
I will wait for you.” 

Oliver never for a moment doubted that he 
should obtain his father’s consent. He knew 
that he was beloved by his only surviving parent, 
that money was no object, and that his father 
would never stand in the way of his happiness. 
It was while nursing such hopes as these that he 
arrived home. The first person he saw was 
Robert Mervin, his father’s confidential clerk. 
To his great grief, he learned from him that his 
father was very much indisposed. He hurried 
to his parent’s residence, and found his father 
pale and anxious. He then learned that during 
his absence, the ship-owner had received a letter 
from his old friend, Don Jose Rovero, with the 
contents of which the reader is already acquaint- 
ed. This letter Philip Mowbray read to his son. 
When he heard this touching letter, Oliver more 
than once wiped tears from his eyes. 

“What was your reply?” said he, when his 
father had finished. 

“This is it,” said the ship-owner; and he 
read his reply, which the reader will remember 
ended with the following words : “In conclusion, 
my old friend, my brother, I now ask for my son 
Oliver, the hand of your daughter Annunziata 
in marriage.” 

These words were a thunderbolt for poor 
Oliver. He turned pale, staggered, and would 
have fallen, had he not seized the back of achair 
for support. His father attributed this violent 
emotion to the sudden news, and thought that 
he would recover in a few moments. But Oliver’s 
pallor did not disappear. 

“Did I right, my son, in disposing of you 
thus ?” asked the ship-owner. 

“ You have done your duty,” replied the young 
man, without any hesitation. ‘ You have acted 
quite right.” 

Our readers now know why Oliver was so 
melancholy, and why he evaded his father’s 
questions when interrogated on the cause of his 
sadness. 

* * * * * 

Three days after the receipt of the letter from 
Annunziata, the ship-owner was surprised by the 
entrance into his bed-chamber, of his confidential 
clerk, Mervin. 

“Mr. Mowbray,” said he, as soon as he enter- 
ed, “I have come to inform you that Miss 
Annunziata arrived last night. She stayed at 
the New York hotel, not being willing to disturb 
you in the night. She will be here in five 
minutes.”” 

At the same time that he spoke, the noise of 
Carriage wheels was heard on the hard gravel. 

“It is she! it is she!” cried the old man, 
leaving his chamber and rushing down to the 
hall. He arrived just in time to receive in his 
arms a young and beautiful girl dressed in black, 
Wo had jnst entered 

“Auuuusiats! auurmured the old man, his 


voice trembling with emotion. 


“Annunziata, 
my child, my daughter!” 

The young girl returned the old man’s kisses, 
while tears streamed down her cheeks, and kneel- 
ing before him, she said, with touching simplicity : 

“ Father, bless the orphan, who entreats you 


| to love her for the sake of the memory of him 
fore. Acquaintances in a country village are | 


who is no more!” 

“Annunziata, my daughter, before God, and 
before your father who hears me, I now declare 
that youare no longer an orphan. I have two 
children now,” replied the ship-owner, raising 
the young girl, and pressing her to his heart. 

This young girl was Carmen. 

It is not necessary that we should repeat the 

conversation which ensued between Philip Mow- 
bray and the Spanish girl. It was confined to 
two subjects, namely, the last hours of Don Jose 
Rovero’s noble life, and the shipwreck of the 
Republic. Carmen, assisted by her recollection 
of the story told her by Annunziata, and by her 
imagination, gave a long and affecting history of 
the old man’s death, intermingling the recital 
with tears and sobs. With respect to the second 
catastrophe, as she was an eye witness of it, it 
was not difficult to enter into the most minute 
details. 
Daring all this time, however, the ship-owner 
was on thorns—time was passing, and Oliver did 
not appear. At last, his son, after having been 
informed three times that his father required his 
presence, appeared. In spite of his efforts to 
maintain his usual expression, the young man 
at the moment he entered the apartment, had 
more the appearance of a criminal being led to 
the scaffold, than that of a man about to welcome 
his affianced bride. 

“ This is Oliver, my son,” said the ship-owner ; 
and in a voice low enough to be heard only by 
Carmen, he added—“ he is your betrothed, my 
child.” 

The Spanish girl advanced to Oliver, and 
took his hands with charming simplicity, and 
murmured, in an almost supplicating voice : 

“And you also, my brother, will tell me that I 
am welcome under your roof? Tell me that 
you love me a little—I have suffered so much, 
and feel the need of being loved.” 

“Embrace her,” cried the ship-owner; “ em- 
brace her, she will allow it.” 

Oliver could not recede ; he brought his lips in 
contact with Carmen’s cheeks, who blushed at 
this cold caress, like a timid virgin under a kiss 
of love. 

«What answer can I make you, senorina, that 
you do not know already ?” murmured the young 
man, with evident restraint; “the house of 
Philip Mowbray and his son is also the house of 
the daughter of Don Jose Rovero. I am sure 
my father has already told you this; he has 
spoken for both of us. You are no longer an 
orphan, and your family is ours.” 

“Thank you, brother,” replied Carmen, and 
as if yielding to an irresistible feeling of tender- 
ness, she again took Oliver’s hand and conveyed 
it to her lips. 

The young man started, and for the first time 
raised his eyes on the street-singer. She was 
magnificent. Her cheeks were slightly tinged, 
her large eyes were humid, and her black dress 
set off the dazzling whiteness of her skin to great 
advantage. There wasa fascination surround- 
ing her which intoxicated the senses. Whilst 
Oliver gazed on the gloriously beautiful girl be- 
fore him, his thoughts reverted to Margaret Sin- 
clair. “ Margaret,” thought he, “I shall love you 
forever!” Then his eyes again met Carmen’s, and 
he added : 

“She is too beautiful—I am afraid of her.” 

Oliver had spoken the truth. Carmen’s en- 
chanting beauty frightened him. He would 
have suffered less had he found her less beauti- 
ful. The young man knew how weak is the will 
of the strongest man when pitted against the 
seductions of a marvellously lovely woman. He 
wanted confidence in himself, and saw with ter- 
ror that the day might come when Margaret 
might be abandoned and dly deceived 

Several days passed, and the young man no 
longer had any hope of safety. He at first thought 
that she might only love him with sisterly 
affection. 

“QO, if this were the case,” said Oliver to 
himself, “‘ how I should love her ; with what joy 
would I become her brother. How happy I 
should be to make her rich. I would willingly 
sacrifice my whole fortune to be free.” 

What a pity the word was not spoken. The 
street-singer would have accepted with delight 
the offer of the fortune without the husband— 
but the offer was not made. 

This hope which the young man first enter- 
tained, soon disappeared, for Carmen had not 
been a week in New York, before she found 
means to make the ship-owner understand that 
she had given her heart to Oliver. The old man 
did not delay telling his son the happy news. 

From that moment Oliver’s manner was en- 
tirely changed. As he no longer hoped, he as- 
sumed the gaiety of aman who wishes to drown 
thought. His politeness almost became gallant- 
ry. Heevenh d the prep of the 
approaching marriage. Seeing him in such a 
hurry, every one thought he was deeply in love. 
Alas! he was only unhappy. His eyes were 
bright, but i: was with feverish agitation. His 
lips smiled, but a mortal sadness weighed on his 
soul. 

The day before the marriage arrived. The 
marriage settlements were all made; by them a 
hundred thousand dollars was settled on the 
daughter of Don Rovero. Oliver signed these 
settlements with a joyous air, then he ascended 
to his own apartment and shut himself in. 

The mask then fell from his face; a fearfal 
pallor overspread his features ; convulsive sobs 
rent his breast. In an hour's time he became 
more calm. The young man then sat down be- 
fore his writing-desk, and penned the following 
letter : 








“My peaRLy BELOVED Marcaret :—Do 
not accuse me, do not curse me, pity me! I am 
the most unhappy man in the world! My heart 
is broken, my reason totters. An inexorable 
fatality compels me to renounce you—that is to 
say, 10 renvance hope and life. 

“You told me you would wait for me—wait 





for me no longer, Margaret, for, unless a miracle 


j 
| should occur, I shall never see you again. I re- 
Store you your promise. Alas! I am compelled 
to bresk the oath Ttook. You are free ; that you 
may be happy, is my earnest desire. Forget the 
| unfortunate man who will never forget you ; love 
| him no longer, who will love you forever ! 

“Adieu, Margaret, adiea! What a terrible 
word this is for those who hoped for a long life 
of happiness. My destiny is fixed. I must re- 
peat that fatal word—adieu !’” 


Oliver placed this letter in an envelope and 
sealed it. This done, he directed itto Miss Mar- 
garet Sinclair, Hampton, Va. 

“ Happy letter !’” be murmured, “ you will soon 
be near my best beloved, whom I shall never see 
again. The sacrifice is consummated. 
break with the past, and, in pity for her who will 
soon be mine, I must hide my grief, and simulate 
happiness.” 

The night passed away ; the morning of the 
| great day arrived. The naptial ceremony was to 
take place at mid day, in St. George’s church— 
and the most extraordinary preparations had 
been made for it. 

All who had seen the bride that was soon to 
be, spoke of her in terms of the greatest admi- 
ration. The most extravagant stories of her 
beauty were in circulation, and the greatest curi- 
osity was manifested by those, to whom this story 
was told, to behold her. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN OLD ACQUASMPANCE. 


We beg our readers to accompany us into 
Carmen's chamber. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning. The ex- 
street singer was sitting before a mirror, and her 
maid was arranging her hair. Her wedding dress 
hung on the back of achair. The young girl 

ppeared to be p pied. Her eyes were 
fixed with a vague expression on the pearls and 
diamonds which surrounded her. She was gaz- 
ing on them without seeing them. Her thoughts 
at that moment were far away from New York. 
The Spanish girl was passing in review her past 
life. She was comparing her present condition 
with her former life as a street-singer. She 
thought of her brother, of Ernest Carrol and 
Quirino—of her marriage and embarkment—of 
Morel pale and frightened, informing her that 
she was a widow—and then of their passage, of 
the shipwreck, of the death of Annunziata, and 
lastly of the approaching denouement of the in- 
famous part she was acting. 

“So,” said Carmen to herself, “my wildest 
hopes are about to be realized? In a few hours 
I shall be rich! Rich, with a fortune settled on 
myself. What power money will give me! In 
my hands, my husband will be but a docile in- 
strument for my ambition—for I am too hand- 
some not to be loved, and too clever not to rule 
the man who loves me ;” then after a pause, she 
added: “ But is this all real? am I not the vic- 
tim of some strange hallucination, which will be 
suddenly dissipated, and leave me nothing but 
the cold reality?” 

As it to convince lire, | , 2% notin a 
dream, Carmen began to'exam :¢ the jewelry on 
her dressing-table. She held ,aer diamonds in 
different positions, so that they should sparkle in 
the light; she tried on various bracelets, and 
rubbed a necklace of pearls between her hands. 
While thus engaged, some one knocked at the 
door. Carmen gave a start. 

“See who that is ?” said she, to her servant ; 
“and if it is anybody for me, say that I cannot 
see them now.” 

The maid-servant left the room, and returned 
almost immediately. 

“Who was it?” asked Carmen. 

“Tt was one of the servants, miss, who stated 
that there was some one below who wished to 
see and speak with you.” 

“ Who was it wished to speak with me ?” 

“A man very shabbily dressed, a sort of mendi- 
cant. He doubtless wanted you to assist him, 
miss.” 

“ You said that I could see no one ?” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ That was right.” 

A few minutes passed. Some one knocked 
again. Carmen made an impatient gesture, and 
for the second time the maid left the chamber. 
She was not absent a minute. 

“ Well,” said Carmen, “ who is it, now ?” 

“Tt is the same servant, miss; it seems that 
the man who asked to see you, will not go 
away.” 

“‘ What! he will not go away !” cried Carmen, 
knitting her eye-brows. ‘And a beggar, too. 
He must be very bold. Let them give him some 
money and send him away.” 

“He was offered some, miss, but he would 
not go.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because, this man pretends that he comes 
from Havana, and that he has the honor to know 
you.” 

Carmen felt her heart cease to beat, and a chill 
resembling that of death ran through her veins. 
Rapid as a flash of lightning the thought enter- 
ed her mind: “ He knows Annunziata! all ie 
over! I am lost!” To her first thoaght, how- 
ever, succeeded another. ‘If he is poor, I can 
purchase his silence.” 

“What shall I do, miss?” asked the maid. 

“Let this man enter,” replied the Spanish 
girl; “and leave me.” 

Carmen left her seat, and going to one of the 
windows, leaned her forehead against the cold 
glass. Her purpose in doing this, was that her 
face might not be seen, and consequently that 
she might not be recognized at the first moment 
by this man from whom she expected such dan- 
gerous revelations. 

The door opened to allow the stranger to enter, 
and then closed behind him. Acting upon her 
mistress’s orders, the maid-servant had lett the 
room. 

The new-comer was a man tal! in stature, and 
frightfully thin. His dress was a mass of rags 
and tatters. He stopped on the threshold and 
bowed to the young girl whose back was tarned 
to him 





He advanced three steps forward, and 





then again bowed very humbly 
| “ Senorina,” said be, in a drawling, pitiful 


<< THE FLAG OF OUR UNION»: 


voice, “I have dared to hope that you would 
not refuse to recognize one of your travelling 
companions, who at this moment is in a de- 
plorable situation, and one of the most unfortu 
nate of men.” 


Carmen started when she heard this voice; | 
| the cloud which had covered her face disappeared 
| as if by enchantment, and her lips were moved 


| by a smile. 


“Command your surprise and govern your 


| emotion,” said she, in a low and rapid tone, and 
| disguising her voice as much as possible; “ take 
| care that you utter no involuntary exclamation, 
| or you will ruin us both.” 


I must | 


And she turned round. 


he raised his two arms towards heaven, and his 
features expressed the greatest surprise. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Sister!” he murmured, 

“ Be silent,” said the young girl, approaching 
him, and extending her hand to him; “ be silent, 
Morel.” 

“Carmen!” returned the Spaniard—“ can I 
believe my eyes? Is it possible that it is you— 
you, Carmen ?” 

“For heaven’s sake do not utter that name !”” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because Carmen no longer exists.” 

“ What! Carmen exists no longer!” 

“No. You thought me dead, did you not, 
Morel ?” 

“Yes, I believed you dead, and God is my 
witness that I wept long for you.” 

“Excellent brother,” said the young girl, 
ironically; ‘1 expected nothing less of you; 
but you need not regret the tears you have shed, 
for Carmen is really dead. Morel, you have no 
sister.” 

“ Who are you then, if you are not my sister ?” 

“Tam Annunziata Rovero, and in an hour I 
marry Oliver Mowbray, heir to a million of 
dollars.” 

Morel was blinded and stupefied. 

“T understand,” he cried, after a short pause ; 
“and I beg that the daughter of Don Jose 
Rovero will receive my most sincere con- 
gratulations.” 

“Thave played my part well, have I not, 
Morel ?” 

“T should think you have indeed, when you 
win a million dollars. But explain it to me?” 

“What have I toexplain? The affair is a 
very simple one. Annunziata was to marry 
Oliver Mowbray ; she was the only one saved, 
and she is to marry the man to whom she is be- 
trothed—that is all! But what about yourself, 
Morel ?” 

“Tam also saved as you see, What are you 
going to do with me?” 

“Ido not know yet, but in a few days I shall 
find means to get you introduced into the house. 
Be assured Iam a good sister, and you shall 
want for nothing.” 

“ Your assistance will come very apropos, for 
I am in great distress.” 

“ What have you done with your money ?”” 

§ “ You gre touching-p sore ppot. When] was 

cast into the sea on the night of the shipwreck, 
I had a wicker basket tied to my waist; in this 
wicker basket was placed my money. I and the 
basket floated the whole day, a very long dis- 
tance away from the ship. Although my life- 
preserver and the basket kept me above water, 
I was exhausted with fatigue and cold, and al- 
ready looked upon myself as lost, when I saw 
land a short distance off from me. I swam with 
all my strength, and reached the shore, but just 
as I trod on the firm white sand, a billow seized 
the basket and tore it away from me, and carried 
it and my money off to sea.” 

“ Poor Morel!” said Carmen. 

“ You may well say poor,” continued the street- 
musician, “fur I had not a maravedi left. A 
sudden idea entered my mind. I had often 
heard speak on board the Republic, of the gen- 
erosity of Philip Mowbray. I resolved to come 
to New York, and address myself to him. I 
reached here this morning, and learned to my 
profound ish , that A iata had also 
been saved, and that she was to marry Oliver 
Mowbray to-day. Satisfied that the noble- 
hearted girl would receive favorably Don Gus- 
man Morales y Tulipano, the brother of her in- 
timate friend, Mrs. Carrol, I asked to be admitted 
into her presence—and here I am.” 

“ Thave heard you patiently,” said Carmen ; 
“now hear me ¢” 

“Tam all ears.” 

“You are willing to acknowledge, are you 
not, that however talented you may be, I am the 
more clever of the two?” 

“T acknowledge it with all my heart,” replied 
Morel ; “ your plan to become Mrs Carrol was 
admirable, and the grand and magnificent affair 
which is to be terminated to-day, is really a 
master-piece of strategy and wisdom.” 

“ Then you will consent to leave everything to 
me, to trust me to direct your affairs ?"’ 

“Twill say yes, and allow myself to be led 
blind, if you will answer me a single question?” 

“ What is that question ?” 

“Tt is this—will you make my fortune "”” 

“T will make your fortnne.” 

“Very well; I yield to you in everything. 
Iam only a danc- 
ing puppet, the string of which you hold.” 

* Then listen—you will leave this house.” 

“ Where shall I go?” 

“You will go to the New York hotel, after 
procuring suitable apparel 
hot to attract atrention ” 





Dispose of me as you will 


You will be carefal 


“ That is easy enough—go on!” 

“ You will be seen in the streets as little as 
possible; you will avoid intercourse with any- 
body, and you will be especially carefal not to 
let any one know that yoa were ever on board 
the Republic, or that you know anything about 
me. Inashort time, I will send you @ note, 
containing your instructions in detail."” 

“I shall wait patiently for the note, and exe- 
cute to the letter the instructions it contains ” 

“If you will do this, all will go weil; and now, 
Senor Don Gusman, adieu, for the hour of my 
Marnage approaches ; my toulet is not yet finish 





ed. and my maid servant may be surprised at 
} 
| such a long conversation.” 


*Senorina Annunziata believes she has 
thought of eve rything,”” said Morel, laughing 
“‘and vet she has forgotten something of the 
greatest importance " 

“What ist’ 

“ To give me money.” 

“True” 


Carmen went to her dressing table, and open 
ing @ beautifully enamelled box tok from it 
two handfuls of twenty dollar gold pieces 

“ Hold out your hands,"* said she 

The street-musician did not require to be told 
twice. The young girl put the money into his 


hands. Although Morel’s clothes were in rags, 


| his pockets were intact. 


The man in rags made an abrupt movement, | 


“ Now,” said Carmen, “ you have all that you 
require.”’ ; 

“ Yes, for the present.” 

* Now go, quick—for time presses.”” 

“ Good-by, Annunziata,” 

“ Good by, Don Gasman.” 

Carmen opened the door, and Morel retired 
She then called her maid, and her toilet for the 


approaching ceremony was concluded. She then 


| approached a large mirror which reflected her 


form from head to foot. She examined with a 
scrutinizing glance her charming face, and a 
smile came to her lips. 

“Tam handsome!” said she, to herself. 

We shail not detain our readers with an ac- 
count of the ceremony ; suffice it to say, that it 
was the event of the season. 

Carmen, the street-singer, Carmen, the widow 
of Ernest Carrol, under the name of Annunziata 
Rovero, became the lawfully wedded wife of 
Oliver Mowbray. 

Morel, concealed behind one of the pillars of 
the church, had witnessed the marriage ceremony, 
When it was concluded, he rabbed his hands 
together, murmuring : 

“Carmen will work for us both. Caramba! 
Tam rich—for Carmen is worth a million !” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
DESVERATE RESOLVES, 

Six months have elapsed since the celebration 
of the marriage of Oliver with Carmen. Let us 
trace ina few words the events that have oc- 
curred during that time. A few days after the 
nuptial ceremony, Morel had entered the ship- 
owner’s house. Introduced by Carmen, as the 
friend of Don Rovero, her father, and as a man 
whose probity had been tried, he was received 
with affection. He was soon after installed as 
confidential manager, Carmen taking care that 
he should not be entrusted with any large amount 
of funds. But even in the situation in which he 
was, he managed to scrape a good deal of money 
together every week. Blinded by their absolute 
confidence, Philip or Oliver saw nothing. Car- 
men, however, saw through his peculations, and 
cursed him in her heart—she was compelled, 
however, to remain silent, for her brother could 
ruin her with a single word. 

Oliver had not been married more than four 


death of his father. The old man was struck 
with apoplexy while at dinner. 

Carmen played the comedy of grief excellently. 
She wept at will, and her tears were not spared 
on this occasion; but it was really a difficult mat- 
ter for her to dissemble the joy that filled her 
soul, when she saw Oliver the sole master of an 
immense fortune. 

“At last,” said she, with a satanic smile, 
“all my dreams are about to be realized.” 

Although Oliver could not sound the depths 
of that abyss of darkness, he was not a dupe to 
his wife’s feigned grief, and he murmured in bit- 
ter discouragement : 

“If she did not love that noble old man who 
called her his daughter, and wno loved her, how 
can she love anybody in the world (’’ 

And for the first time he began to doubt Car- 
men’s love. From that moment, Oliver was the 
most unhappy of men; his illusions disappeared, 
and left in their place regret and remorse. Yes, 
remorse! for Oliver asked himself if he had not 
performed a bad action, believing that he was 
merely fulfilling his duty’ He asked himself if 
he had really the right to break his oath, tor the 
sake of obedience to his father’s desires—if he 
had not been criminal to sacrifice the confiding 
and boundless affection of Maryaret, for the cold 
and doubtful tenderness of Don Jose's daughter ? 

The consequences of these sad reflections were 
natural. Qiiver'’s love for Margaret, which had 
never been extinct, was re-animated with increas- 
ed ardor 

Nor was Carmen happy. She had seen her 
hopes annihilated, and her dreams dissipated, 
Up to the time of Philip Mowbray’s death, the 
ex-street-singer Only experienced indifference for 
Olver. After the ship owner had ceased to live, 
this indifference became hatred. The reason was 
as fullows 

Carmen, as we have already seen, was gov 


erned by two impetuous passions, pride and am 
bition. The immense fortune that Vhilip left 
his son, appeared to her a means to antiefy theae 


two passions. She thought now that ehe weuld 





be able to gratify her vanity—that she would live 


jin @ splendid mansion on the Fifth Avengue— 
| that she would makea gran! European tour, and 
be the star of the fashions world, The hour 


that Oliver became master of hie fortune we 


have already ssid she thought her dreams were 
| about to be realized. Yes, the hour waa come, 
but it was to find that she had heen cruelly ite 
ceived. Carmen soon discovered that in epite 
of the appearance of weakness in Oliver, he had 
a will which could not he moved = She soon caw 
that it wasin vain to strugyle ayainet her has 
band's simple tastes, and that she was condemned 
to the quiet life of which she had each a horror 
When the ex street singer made thie 
she gave way to & movement 
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ouse. He was a very wealthy man, 
y handsome, and moved in the very 
of society; he was naturally gallant, 
great attention ‘o Mrs. Mowbray. 
ntions were received favorably by 


















































Cirmen, and afforded her some distraction from 
her discontented position. Oliver, however, with- 
out being jealous, kept a strict watch over his 
wife’s actions, and discovered that their inter- 
course up to that time had been entirely inno- 
cent. This surveillance on the part of her hus- 
band almost drove Carmen distracted, and she 
grew more morose and ill-tempered every day 
Oliver treated all her ii! humor with philosophy, 


<THE FLAG OF OUR UNION: + 


neither upbraiding nor reproving her, but con- | 


tinuing in the even tenor of his way. 

In spite of Oliver's vigilance, however, Car- 
men contrived to see Mr. Tracy several times 
when her husband was not present. The mo- 
ment the latter heard this, he made up his mind 
to a certain course of action. He examined his 
books, and put all his affairs in order; and then 
one evening addressed his wife: 

“My dear Annunziata,” said he, “I wish to 
have a little serious conversation with you, if 
you can spare time to hear me. Forgive me, if 
what Iam about to refer to should hurt your 
feelings. I wish to spare you as much as possible, 
but it is necessary I should refer to your father.” 

Carmen started. 

“ Tknow how much you loved that noble man,” 
continued Oliver, “ and I can understand all the 
bitterness of your regrets. I share in those re- 
grets. Let your tears flow before me without 
any constraint, Annunziata.” 

Carmen hid her face in her hands, not to con- 
ceal her tears which did not flow, but to avoid 
her husband’s piercing glance. Oliver continued : 

“Tt is necessary, Aununziata, that some one 
should go to Havana to settle your father’s affairs. 
Instead of commissioning any one else to per- 
form this duty, I intend to goto Havana myself.” 

“ What!” cried Carmen, turning pale with 
joy; ‘“ you will go to Havana, Oliver ?” 

“ That is to say we shall go,” replied the young 
man, with a smile. 

Carmen’s joy was suddenly changed into fear, 
and she became livid. 

“Wel” she stammered—“did you say we 
shall go? Do you mean to take me with you?” 

“ Certainly, | could not for a moment think of 
separating myself from you.” 

“ But it is impossible,” cried Carmen, in a 
faltering voice. 

“ Why, impossible ?” 

“The voyage would kill me. Even the sight 
of a ship recalls to my mind all the horrors of 
my passage from Havanato New York.” 

“ Of course, I understand that your recollec- 
tions must be painful, but it seems to me that 
they ought to inspire you with confidence, not 
fear, since Providence watched over you in such 
a miraculous manner.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Oliver; but I ama 
woman, Iam weak; and you see I tremble and 
weep at the thought of this dreadful voyage.” 

In fact, a convalsive trembling had seized Car- 
men’s body, and tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“It is really painful to see you so much affect- 
ed, my dear Annunziata,” replied Oliver, “and 
not to be able to console and re-assure you. I 
trust, however, that your unreasonable fear will 
soon disappear, and that reflection will render 
you’ more calm. Remember that you are con- 
tributing to the accomplishment of your father’s 
last wish? Remember that you can kneel on 
his grave and shed sweet tears of joy at having 
accomplished a duty ; and that Don Jose Rovero 
and Philip Mowbray will bless you from their 
dwelling-place in heaven.” 

“ Oliver,” murmured Carmen, in a supplicating 
tone, “1 conjure you give up the idea of taking 
me with you ‘” P 

“T have already told you that I can never con- 
sent to be separated trom you.” 

« Then give up this intended voyage.” 

“ T cannot—it is a duty L must accomplish.” 

“Then your resolution is taken?” 

“ Trrevocably !” 

Carmen dried her tears—she raised her head, 
knitted her eyebrows, and the whole expression 
of her face was changed. 

“Well,” said she, in a curt voice—“ if you are 
de ided, so am [—if your will is inflexible, so is 
mine. I will not go!” 

After this energetic declaration, Carmen ex- 
pected an explosion of anger on her husband’s 
part—but she was mistaken. Oliver only smiled 
and replied : 

“T think you will find that you are wrong.” 

“Do you mean that you will compel me to 
accompany you?” 

“Tt is with much regret that I shall do it—but 
do it, I will.’’ 

“ What! even by force ?” 

“ Even by force if necessary.” 

Carmen uttered a cry of rage, and cast on 
Oliver a look of ferocious hatred. 

“You are unmasked at last,” said she. “ You 
have never loved me! In your eyes I am not 
your wife, your equal. Iam a slave that must 
tremble before you.” 

“A wife should obey her husband,” replied the 
young man, with his habitual calmness ; ‘“ the 
laws of God and of man have decided this.” 

A few minutes’ silence followed these words ; 
Carmen, with her head reciining on her breast, 
was plunged in deep retlection. Oliver looked 
at her without either hatred or anger. 

“You are right,” said the ex-street-singer, at 
last, raising her head. ‘ Man is the strongest, 
and if the slave struggles against her master, she 
is sure to suffer. My opposition to you was fool- 
ish, I will not renew it. I accept the new role 
you have imposed upon me. I have no longer 
any will, I submit. Whenshall we leave ?”’ 

“ To-morrow.” 

“You give me but very short notice,” said 
she. ‘I require much preparation for such a 
journey. I shall not have time enough.” 

“ You have ail this evening and all to-morrow, 
for we shall not start until ten o'clock to-morrow 
night. It your trunks are ready by eight o'clock 
it will do.” 

“Very well, until eight o'clock to-morrow 
night, I am free, then” 

“ Yoa are always free.” 

“Yes, the freedom of a slave,” replied Car- 
men, bitterly. 





Oliver made no reply. He bowed to his wife, | 


retired from the chamber, and soon left the house. 


“My die is cast,” said Carmen, when he had 
gone. ‘I must now act.” | 

She rang the bell, and told the servant to send | 
Don Gusman to her. Ina few minutes Morel | 
appeared. He found Carmen writing a letter. 

* Wait,” said she, “ until I have finished.” 

She folded up her letter and sealed it| She 
then rose from her seat and approached Morel, 
who was at the other end of the chamber. 

“Santa Maria!" cried the street-musician, 
when he cast his eyes on his sister’s face ; “ you 
are as pale as death! You frightenme! What 
is the matter?” 

“The matter is, that we are ruined, Morel.” 

“ Ruined !” repeated the Spaniard, in a tone 
of fear. 

“Almost without resource.” 

“Your husband has then discovered every- 
thing ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ What can you mean, then?” 

« Oliver is determined to go to Havana to-mor- 
row, and insists on taking me with him.” 

“To Havana!” murmured Morel, joining his 
hands together. “ You are right, we are ruined.” 

“If this voyage is made,” said Carmen, ‘an 
hour after our arrival, Oliver will know the whole 
truth. He would have no pity for the false An- 
nunziata. He would give me up to justice, and 
I should pass the rest of my days in prison.” 

“ Or, even if he were content to separate from 
you,” said Morel, “ you would be sure to fall into 
the claws of that tiger, Quirino.” 

“ You see then, that our situation is horrible.” 

“T see it only too plainly. But is there no 
means to prevent this voyage ?” ; 

“None. I prayed and supplicated, but all 
was useless. Oliver’s will is inflexible. He 
may go—but I am determined that I will not.” 

“ How will you arrange it?” 

“T have two means.” 

“ What are they ?” 

Carmen handed Morel the letter she had just 
written. 

“That is my first means—a letier which you 
will deliver to Mr. Tracy Evelyn. I have asked 
him to meet me to-night. I will tell him all that 
has passed. I will throw myself on my knees, 
and conjure him to save me” 

“ By what means ?” 

“ By an elopement.” 

“ Oliver will pursue you.” 

“Evelyn is rich, we will go to Europe.” 

“ But will he consent ?’ 

“T believe he will.” 

“ But if he should refuse?’ 

“ Then I shall muke use of my second means, 
and find refuge in an invisible asylum.” 

“ What asylum do you mean ?” 

“Death!” 

“ Suicide!” murmured the Spaniard, in fear. 

“ There will be nothing else left fur me to do.” 

“Your courage will fail you at the last mo- 
ment.” 

“| know to the contrary ; besides, I count on 
you to render the task aneasy one. You are ac- 
q d with the position of certain poisons 
which kill, without causing suffering.” 

Morel made a gesture of denial. 

“What is the use of your denying it?” said 
Carmen. “I have heard you boast twenty times 
of your knowledge of the science of toxicology. 
You will render me an immense service if you 
will procure me one of these poisons.” 

“ Do not hope it—ask anything else of me, and 
I will do it—but this never! L retuse.”” 

“ But what motive have you, for refusing to 
grant my request ‘” 

“The best of all, you are my sister; and for 
a brother to assist in his sister’s death, is against 
nature.” 

“Then you have scruples of conscience ?” 

Yea.” 

“And yet, Morel, in Havana you proposed to 
assassinate Quirino.” 

“ Quirino is not my brother.” 

“ Well, I think I know a means which will 
cause you to give your consent,” said Carmen ; 
aud she drew from her bosom a paper, which she 
had written before her brother made his appear- 
ance. This she handed to her brother. 

“ Read!’ said she. 

The Spaniard unfolded the paper, and read 
rapidly the following words : 





“This is my last will and testament. I give 
and bequeath to Senor Don Gusman Morales y 
Tulipano, who, during my whole life has shown 
a boundless devotion for me, the hundred thou- 
sand dollars which I possess, by virtue of m 
marriage settlement. Signed at New York, this 
twenty-third day of August, 1830. 

“AnNUNZIATA Mowbray.” 


A glance of cupidity shot from Morel’s eyes. 
Carmen saw it. 

“ Well, brother,” she asked, with an accent of 
triumph in her voice; ‘are not $100,000 suf- 
ficient to qaiet your scruples ?” 

“Alas!’”? marmured Morel, ‘‘ you are irre- 
sistible.”’ 

“Then you consent ?’” 

“ How can I refuse ?” 

“ You will give me a sure poison ?” 

“A poison which may be relied on—a_ poison 
I would take myself, if I were in a desperate sit- 
uation.” 

“When will you give it to me?” 

“ This evening.” 

“You are a good brother, Morel; I shall not 
be sorry to leave my fortune in your hands, and 
only trust it will make you happy.” 

Morel wiped some imaginary tears from his eyes. 

“ Carmen,” he cried, in a pathetic tone, “ you 
rend my heart—do not speak to me of that money, 
never speak to me of it!’ Then he added in the 
same breath, “are you certain, my poor sister, 
that the will is legal ?”’ 

“ Perfectly certain,” replied Carmen, smiling in 
spite of the gravity ofthe situation. ‘I will give 
it you this evening in exchange for the poison.” 





“ God grant that you may never use it!” said 
Morel, in a tone of hypocritical tenderness. “[ | 
will in the first place take this leter to Mr. | 
Evelyn, and then alas! alas! I will procure the 
poison.” 

Morel left the room, wiping his dry eyes harder 
than ever. 


[TO BE CoNTINUED.] 
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THE DAUGHTER OF A KING, 


This was addressed to Gardiner, who tarned 


| pale with rage, and commanded her to prepare 


} instantly for her journey, muttering inarticulately 


BY ANNIE H. O8G00D. 


Tue golden sheen of England's autumnal 
beaaty lay fair and radiant over the ancient pal- 
ace of Whitehall. It was in 1533, when Mary | 
had followed her brother, the good young King 
Edward, to a throne from which death had early 


| snatched him. And now the palace was a royal | 


prison for his other sister, the Princess | 


| Elizabeth. 


Morning at Whitehall. The few ladies whom | 
they had spared to attend upon the princess, } 
were clustered around her, trying with woman's | 
wit to amuse the royal prisoner. It was a thank- 
less offive, for Elizabeth loved not the society of 
her own sex. She had far rather have been sur 
rounded by those whose courtly grace and win- 
ning flattery would have penetrated to that vul- 
nerable part of her heart which her future 
courtiers knew so well how to find. 

For several hours she had been restless and 
uneasy. In vain had her attendants brought the 
lute and given her the sweetest music of the 
period, much of which was composed for and 
dedicated to the princess herself. There were 
tender love songs written by the true-hearted poet 
who loved Elizabeth’s mother, the ill-starred 
Anne Boleyn; and as the young princess caught 
the mellow strains, she felt that she would give 
worlds to inspire such loving words. 

Pensively she hung her head, dwelling upon 
those rich melodies, and mingling with them the 

b of episodes of her early life, when 
it was said that her passionate nature had nearly 
betrayed her into imprudences, which sully alike 
the characters of queen or peasant maiden. A 
true daughter of Henry Eighth, and no less a true 
one of Anne Boleyn, it was not to be wondered 
at if she were possessed of strong passions. At 
length she aroused herself from the fit of mourn- 
ful recollection into which she had fallen, and 
assumed a gayer mood? She even trolled forth 
a lively ditty; but when it was ended, she 
said : 

“Tt is hard for a caged bird to sing, my dam- 
sels, and besides, my royal sister might deem it 
heresy, should any one report to her gracious 
majesty that her captive dared open her mouth 
save for an Ave Maria.” 

“My gracious princess, for Heaven’s sake, 
hush! The very walls may whisper to the 
queen that you make light of her.” 

“God’s death, and so I do, Alicia! AmI 
not the true queen, and was not her birth at- 
tainted? Did not my royal father decide that 1 
was the true heir to the crown? There is not a 
shadow of common right in her retaining a 
throne to which her claim was long ago set aside 
as illegal.” 

The princess had wrought herself up to such 
a pitch of indignation that she did not hear a 
loud knocking at,the door of her apartment. 
Her ladies heard it, however, and quaked with 
fear when they how fatal might be 
the consequences ‘4 her ¢ashness in uttering 
such words. Nor wis their alarm allayed when 
on opening the door a troop of Elizabeth’s bit- 
terest enemies at court appeared, among whom 
were Gardiner, Paget, Howard and Sussex. 

The haughty look had not faded from the lip 
of the princess, nor was the entrance of the pre- 
late and noblemen calculated to calm down the 
angry feelings which she had been indulging to- 








some sentence in which “ woman's tongue "’ was 


| alone distinguishable 


Elizabeth, however, was speedy in her prepar 
ations. Two of her ladies only were permis 
to attend her, and with this scanty retioue for a 
royal princess, she went on board the queen's 
barge. Stately as a queen, Elizabeth took her 
seat beneath the gold and crimson awning, while 
Gardiner and the lords took theirs opposite. All 
was silent, as if some criminal was going to his 
death, instead of a young and lovely princess 
going at the command of a queenly sister to test 
the loyalty of her cause. As the courtiers 
looked at her and marked the deep criaison spot 
which outraged dignity had painted upon her 
cheek, they felt almost ashamed that they had 
been chosen to imprison a yirl of twenty years 
on a charge of treason and conspiracy. 

There were those on the bank of the river that 


~ 
cad 


saw her whom they fondly hoped to hail as their | 


future queen, thus spirited away by the grim ad- 
herents of her who was already called Bloody 
Mary, although the word was spoken in hushed 


whispers. Already there was a dull murmur | 


from their lips. Elizabeth caught the faint 
sound, and bowed her head with a graceful recog- 
nition of the faces of friends whom she saw 
there. That recognition at such a moment! 
How it riveted their hearts to her, and how it 
increased their hatred of her who occupied the 
throne which they knew their favorite woul. 





ARTS AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


Tid the ancients know anything about glass * 
It was supposed by many that they did not, and 
a work was written te show that they were pot 
acquainted with its manafactare—when a cham 
ber in the ruins of Pompei was broken into and 
found to be tell of glass of all hinds, qualities 
aad colors Inan article on the subject, Dr 
Laniner undertook to show that it was impossitle 
for a steamer to cross the Atlantic; and during 
the same month that the article was published a 
steamer crossed from Europe to America 
There is in the Briush Museum a vase brought 
from Kome, which has been satisfactorily proved 
to be Egyptian glass, factured th is of 
years since, The ancients were enabled to man 
ufacture glass of an elastic natare! An instance 
ison record where a goblet was thrown and dam 
aged, or bent in, and again restored. Wilkinson 
brought from Rgvpt a tube glass, in the centre of 
which was aswail duck of purple color, and 
perfect in its finish and iw feathers. It was cov 
ered over with white or transparent glass, and 
annealed. The windows of the ancient cathe: 
drals in Europe, ninety feet high, were orna 
tented with rch colors, on the glass, represent 
ing a prophet or an apostle, ete. ; and where re- 
pairs have been made with the best stained glass 
of modern umes, quite a contrast in the qualities 
ot the colors was manifest. Did the ancients 
know the use of the telescope? Sir William 
Drummond contends that they did. At Car- 
thage, the historian tells us, they had shipseers, 
with which they could see their ships a handred 
miles off This was the spyglass. In the thea- 
tres at Rome the gladiators tought in the centre 
of an arena of great breadth. At one extremity 
of this, separated far from the scenes in the cen- 





| tre of the building, was the emperor's box, where 


grace so well. It was an earnest of that devoted | 


affection that followed the maiden queen to the 
latest hour of a reign that involved so many in- 
consistencies of character, and was proof against 
therm all. 

When she raised her head, the sun was setting, 
but the whole broad west was one blaze of golden 
glory. The prelate’s eyes were directed to the 
same object. To both a prophetic voice seemed 
to whisper. To the ambitious man the fading 
orb said, “ Thou, too, shalt sink asI sink.” To 
Elizabeth the radiant scene brought a differen: 
tale of future power and eminence, and a voice 
breathed in her ear, “ This fair England shall 
yet be swayed by King Henry’s daughter.” No 
wonder that the light came to her eye, and that 
the heavy burden was raised from a heart that 
believed the prophecy. 

In another moment her light foot was upon 
the platform of the Traitor’s Gate! She looked 
up at the gloomy pile that threw its dark shadow 
over her crimsoned check. Jt paled not. The 
omen had done its work, and the royal heart of 
Elizabeth did not quail, even when she entered the 
place that had been the sepulchre of so many 
hopes; but, in the hour of future greatness, 
that it was bered. Did not the 
shadows of Norfolk, of Northumberland, of the 
well-beloved Essex, and of the young and lovely 
Scottish queen arise to strike home to her heart 
the remembrance of her own heur of peril ? 

Five years after this night, Mary, sick, per- 
haps of her bloody career, lonely and desolate, 
though a wife and a queen, disappointed in the 
dearest hopes of woman, ill and suffering, laid 
down in the grave, her cruel heart and crimson 
hand. And she who was carried beneath that 
golden sunset, a prisoner, was proclaimed all 
over that fair domain, its queen, the rightful sove- 
reign of England and Scotland, bought by the 
death of the two Marys, and of Ireland, to which 
she bore no sovereign’s love. Alas, that human 
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ward Mary. She remembered, however, in 
season to prevent anything serious, that, as a 
prisoner, she had better refrain from any show of 
lispl R ing @ serene aspect, she 
asked to what event she owed so sudden and un- 
expected a visit. 

Gardiner, although evidently much embar- 
rassed, replied, hesitatingly, that he had a war- 
rant from the queen to commit her highness to 
the Tower. 

Her severity, real or assumed, was gone. The 
veins in her forehead seemed swollen to bursting, 
and her hands were clenched until the sharp nails 
entered her flesh. The long, golden ringlets 
were flung back and displayed the broad, open 
brow in its full height and breadth. It needed 
not her next words to show that she was the 
daughter of Henry Eighth. 

“This is noble, this is brave of you, my lord 
prelate, and you, gentlemen of the court of Eng- 
land! Marry, but ye are growing wanton with 
your prosperity and power, when ye can take a 
king’s daughter to the Tower without a sign of 
guilt upon her part.” 

Sussex explained that it was the queen’s 
command, for which they were no way account- 
able; and added a reproof for the bitterness 
with which she assailed them for simply obeying 
their royal mistress. It was with added bitter- 
ness that he went on: 

“’Fore God, our queen herself dare not ad- 
dress us as you have done, and we will not bear 
it even from a princess of the bluod royal. So 
have a care, madam, and treat the servants of the 
crown with the consideration that belongs to 
your dignity and to theirs.” 

His assured and confident address brought 
Elizabeth to a sense of her danger in thus giving 
way to the passion that possessed her; and she 
listened more patiently to the words of Paget 
and Howard, who informed her that she was sus- 
pected of conniving at the treachery of Wyate. 

“J do not doubt that your highness will be 
able to endure the investigation which, after all, 
is but a mere formality. Her majesty is, of 
course, well convinced of her sister’s loyalty 
and affection—" 








But he had gone a step too far. The lion | 
nature of King Henry again predominated in | 
his daughter, and she threw back a glance full of 
ire upon the speaker. 

“Tris well! Iam ready now. God's death, 
it would irk me to live in the same world with | 
such traitors to honor as they whom I see before 
me. Let the measare of infamy be full. The 


| same block at which my unhappy mother suf- 
| tered, after being hunted down by court wolves, 


will serve for her daughter. I scorn you all! 
Ye are false, al! of ye, and none falser that you 
who wear the holy robes, and disgrace them, too.”” 


g must always spring from open graves ! 
Yet, at the last, the death of one victim of her 
love and cruelty opened her own grave. 

Forty-five years had she queened it over Eng- 
land, whose throne she had ascended at twenty- 
five. Loving and beloved, for she had bestowed 
her affections upon more than one, and had 
been sought by many, she had refused to ally 
herself with any one. The last love, Essex, re- 
ceived from her a ring, with the solemn pledge 
that into whatever disgrace he might fall, if he 
would send her the ring, she would hear and 
answer his petition. 

After his trial and condemnation to death, the 
thought occurred to him that he would try the 
effect of thering. He intrusted it, however, toa 
faithless hand, and Elizabeth, who, day after day 
had watched and waited for the loving appeal, 
distressed and indignant at the failure to secure 
her sympathy and pardon, signed the death 
warrant. 

How that woman’s stern soul melted when 
the terrible deed was done! If oceans of tears 
would have availed, she would have shed them 
all, to have revived the silent pulse to a heart 
that had perhaps ever loved hz:, aged and faded 
as she was. Alas, Elizabeth had asked and 
hoped too much from the human hearts around 
her. She felt now, how bitter was age and de- 
cay, and would have given her throne for one 
loving word from any being on earth. 

And, failing this, the poor old queen, stung 
into madness by the treachery and deception 
which had been shown her, lay down upon her 
cushions, refusing even the comfort of a bed, and 
breathed out a life at once 5 grand and so sol- 
itary. To her had never been granted that beau- 
tiful solace of saying, ‘‘I dwell among my own 
kindred.” All her life long she was a desolate 
woman. Let us hope that, at that bar where hu- 
man imperfections are righteously judged, the 
recording angel will have blotted out the dismal 
transcript of her vanity, her weakness and her 
cruelty, and present only the page that tells of 
her many virtues. 
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WHIRLPOOL OFF NORWAY. 


The maelstrom on the coast of Norway, what- 
ever may Se said to the contrary, is an actos! ex- 
istence, and is often dangerous. Vast whirls are 
formed by the setting in and out of the tides be- 
tween Lofoden and Morken, quiet at high and 
low tides, but most violent midway between 
Small vessels are not safe near it at the time of 
its strongest action, even though the weather be 
clear and serene; and though large vessels may 
then pass it in safety, yet in stormy weather it is 
extremely dangerous even for them, for at such 
times gales from the sea and the land breezes 
sometimes force two mighty opposing currents 
into collision. The whirls do not swallow up a 
vessel, bat toss it about tll it fille, or is dashed 
upon the shoals, a wreck.—C'ressivy's Wonders of 
Nature. 





Nero sat, and eyed through a ring the feats of 
the stage. Here was the operaglass. In the 
-museums of the old world are curiosities and ob- 
jects of antiquity, manufactured in the times of 
Julius Cesar, so minute that a microscope is al- 
ways handed to the visitors by which to examine 
them. There must have been microscopes or 
magnifying glasses used to assist the artists in 
manufacturing these miniature objects. Drum- 
mond is right in attributing to the ancients this 
knowledge of the power of y'ass.—/Audlips. 
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NATURAL BAROMETER. 


The spider, says an eminent naturalist, is al- 
Most universally regarded with disgust and ab- 
horrence ; yet, after all, it is one of the most in- 
teresting, if not the most useful, of the insect 
tribe. Since the days of Robert Bruce, it bas 
been celebrated as a model of perseverance, while 
in industry and ingenuity it has no rival insects. 
But the most extraordinary fact in the natural 
history of this insect, is the remarkable presenti- 
ment it appears to have of an approaching 
change in the weather. Barometers, at best, 
only foretell the state of the weather with cer- 
tainty for about twenty four hours, and they are 
frequently very fallible guides, particularly when 
they point to settled fair. But we may be sure 
that the weather will be fine twelve or fourteen 
days, when the spider makes the principal threads 
of his web very long. ‘This insect, which is one 
of the most economical animals, does not com- 
mence a work requiring such a great length of 
threads, which it draws out of its body, unless 
the state of the atmosphere indicates with cer- 
tainty that this great expenditure will not be 
made in vain. vt the weather be ever so bad, 
we may conclude with certainty that it will soon 
change to be settled fair when we see the spider 
repair the damages which his web has received. 
It is obvious bow important this infallible indi- 
cation of the state of the weather must be in 
many instances, particularly to the agriculturist. 


—Scientific American, 








Our Curious Department. | 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Ancient Enigma. 

The ancients fabled a monster whom they named 
the Sphinx, and whom they described as having 
the head and breasts of a woman, the body of a 
dog, the tail of a serpent, the wings of a bird, the 
paws of a lion, and a human voice. This monster, 
it was said, was sent into the neighborhood of 
Thebes by Juno, who wished to punish the family 
of Cadmus. It was further stated, that he laid this 
part of Bwotia under continual alarms, by proposing 
enigmas, and devouring the inhabitants, if unable 
to explain them. Also, that as the calamity of this 
monster was become an object of public concern, 
and as the successful explanation of an enigma 
would end in the death of the Sphinx, Creon prom- 
ised his crown and Jocasta to him who succeeded 
in the attempt. The enigma proposed was this:— 
“What animal in the morning walks on four feet, 
at noon on two, and in the evening on three?" 
(Edipus solved the enigma—on which the monster 
dashed his head against a rock, and perished. 
Answer—Man. In the morning, or days of infancy, 
he crawls or walks on all fours; at noon, or in the 
days of youth and middle age, he uses fico feet only ; 
in the evening, or in his old age, he requires the 
support of a staff, so that he may be said to walk 
upon three feet. 








A Veteran. 

Mr. Foster Webster died recently in Webster, 
Maine, aged 99 years. In early life he accompanied 
his father, who was a captain in the Continental 
army, and was with him during the whole of the 
Revolutionary struggle. At the memorable battle 
of Saratoga, when Burgoyne surrendered his forces, 
he and his father were present, and bore a conepic - 
uous part in that campaign. 





A tough One. 

George Bromley, of Preston, Ct., while sitting on 
the railroad track, a few days since, was struck by 
@ passing train, and pitched into the bushes Upen 
the train backing up to ascertain bis injuries, he 
came forward and told the conductor, that if he 
had damaged the engine any he was ready to settle 
for it, and left for home. That man is lecidedly 
tough. 


Indian Relics. 

A number of human bones of large size, and « lot 
of relics, supposed to be of Indian origin, were late- 
ly excavated by some workmen on the railroad 
near Lansingbargh, New York. A similar collec 
on was found near the same place a few years ago 
—the remains, it is supposed, of some Indian Bull 
Run 
Large City. 

The city of Calais, Me., ia the biggest city in the 
country, according to the number of inhabitante 
It comprises 20,000 acres of land, and has about 


five thousand population, giving each person four 
acres. (ne ward is devoted tw the raising of deer 
for the corporation dinners. 





A model Town. 

The town of lbunbarton, New Hampabire, has 
within its limits no lawyer, no physician, no store, 
ho tavern, and not a solitary town pauper. There 
is in successful operation one Baptist, one Me the 


dist, aud one Trinitarian (ongregational Churcs 
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(Written fer The Flag of our Union} 
MY HOME. 


BY MKS. RK. B. EDSON, 


Mv home is not in a rose-wreathed cot, 
‘Where bees with the blossoms play, 

Such as poets and novelists rave about, 
In their most delectable way; 

It has never a woodbine ‘gainst the roof, 
Or jasmine over the door; 

No flickering sunbeams through the vines 
Make pictures upon the floor. 

My home is only a suite of rooms 
Up a pair of unpainted stairs, 

Where some of life's blessings find their way, 
And some of its carking cares. 


And yet, good sooth, I know to-day 
Of many a beautiful home 

That is like, in illusive loveliness, 
To breakers hidden by foam! 

And [ turn with a smile to my humble home, 
And bear with a sweet content 

Its daily burden of toil and care, 
Which the Master hath wisely sent. 

I have books and paintings, a modest share; 
[ have simple treasures, good store; 

And the honest love of one manly heart— 
Then why should I sigh for more ? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“PERMIT DOW AND I.” 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
I nave heretofore enlightened the world in 
“Me and my Wife,” regarding the splendid re- 


2 


pleasant place to have such a nice house as 
Spells in it. 

Spent two or three hours in this strange man- 
er at Spells; when [ was about going, I recol- 


| lect it took me just a half hour by my watch to 


| procure my hat (kissed Permit once or twice in 


| ran off towards home very dizzy and happy hear- 
| ing the murmur of Permit at parting. “En- 


the interval), half an hour to reach my cane | 
(holding her hand and quoting Byron in the 
pauses), one hour to reach the front door (sundry 
kisses in the dark hall), twenty minutes saying | 
“good-night” at the garden gate. 

“Good night! good night!” parting is such | 
sweet sorrow ’—a good Yankee hug here—and 


gaged,” said she; “caged,” echoed I. 
a& poet !”—“T know it.” “ My!""—* Why sigh? 
good-by!” I spoke or she did; it made no 
difference. Iwas as happy as an idiot—more an 
idiot than happy, I think now. 

Went home that night and sat by the fire with 
my hat on (this I never do unless something ex- 
traordinary happens), said nothing, thought of 


“What | 


nothing but Permit. She was an angel. I could 
see her face in the fire; Icould see it in the shad- 
ows on the walls, ever blooming, radiant and 
beautifal. I smoked one of my friend’s cigars, 
still thinking of Permit; the curls of the smoke 
were not half so graceful as her curls, as they 
reeled over her white shoulders; 1 drank two or 
three large drinks out of my friend’s liquor-case 
—drank to Permit. Thought it was such a eub- 
lime compliment drinking alone in the darkuess, 
that I drank to her again. The sweet madness 
of my thoughts of her made me drink again and 
again. She was mine; more brandy. We were 








sults of our marriage; but never have I related 
one of the unfortunate circumstances attendant 
upon my separation from my wife in our honey- 
moon. I will try and do so now. 

You are all aware that my courtship was a 
brief one; that my marriage was a hasty one; 
and I whisper it to you now, in strictest confi- 
dence, that my day of rep e and tribulati 


gaged ; a little apple-toddy on that. I happen- 
ed just then to think that I never was engaged 
before, and nothing less than cherry-bounce 
would do to celebrate this glorious episode in my 
life. Brandy, apple-toddy and cherry-bounce ; 
bounce, toddy, brandy; apples, brance-tapples, 
boundy ; room seemed to dance around, bed ran 
against the stove, and my friend’s liquor-case 





isalong one. It does not necessarily follow, I 
am told, that courtships should be brief, mar- 
riages hasty, or their results, unhappiness. 1 am 
willing to bow humbly, as I am thus rebuked by 
older and wiser (perhaps happier) married men; 
but I maintain it to the last, with all the spirit 1 
have left (which is, under the circumstances, but 
little), that any man who has had the ill-fortune 
to marry a Dow (and their family of married 
daughters is large), endorses my opinion in every 
respect. 

I would say further, in weak support of this 
theory, that Andrew Jackson Middlepain, who 
married Permit’s eldest sister, Prudence Dow, 
now occupies cell 17 in the Lunatic Asylum at 
Worcester; that Abner Spillbanks, who married 
her sister Remembrance, was cut down three 
times in his own attic, after three vain attempts 
to drown remembrance (I don’t mean his wife) 
by hanging himself—and all the druggists in the 
town have been notified to dispose of no arsenic, 
or roach and rat exterminators to the same ; that 
Increase Crableaf, who married my wife’s young- 
est sister Keziah, attended the annual charity 
dinner in his own town, and when informed that 
the set-out was only intended for paupers, he de- 
clared he was more hungry than any of them, for 
when he took surreptitiously a ham bone from 
the closet to save himself from famine, she pur- 
sued him with a broom into the street, and 
threatened him with a charge of “petty larceny.” 
Increase got his dinner off the town that day, 
and I hear from a reliable source that Keziah 
has applied for a divorce in consequence. 

Of course I know Permit is fond of me—that 
she is fattening me on Revelenta Arabica, my 
present obesity acknowledges ; but that the mar- 
ried condition is a blissful one, I deny—at least 
so far as I understand it. I know this is not 
telling you of the laughable adventure I had in 
finding my wife during the honeymoon ; but how 
can I help thinking of the time when midnight 
hours were no crime; when cocktails were a so- 
lace and a comfort; when billiards and late oys- 
ters were necessaries of life; and the opera was 
the most complete luxury in the world? Yes, I 
can’t help thinking of how we used to meet at 
Sampson’s—Smith, Jones, Bullion, Bags, Rob- 
inson and myself—and drink hot whiskey punch- 
es when the weather was cold, and “ cobblers”’ 
when the weather was warm, and champagne at 
any time (when we could get anybody else to pay 
fur it). And then how jolly we got; and what 
a rousing chorus we gave “ Begone, dull cure!” 
—and bow reckless we became of the watch- 
men; and how we tried pen knives in the doors 
of our boarding-houses instead of latch-keys ; and 
how we stumbled up stairs over the boots in the 
passages; and stray pitchers at the doors of hy- 
dropathic gentlemen were our especial delight to 
treat to a “smash,” and, ‘ha, ha!”—Pray ex- 
cuse me, I am afraid Lam sipping too mach of 
this “‘ morning call” even now, so I shall go on, 
not forgetting what I intended to write about. 
But my wrongs are monstrous. It is no wonder 
I am liable to get drunk from pure absence of 
mind. 

It was down in Bangor where I first met Per- 
mit at the “quilting,” and she was on a visit to 
the “Spells.” (The Spells, you know, of Queer 
Corner) I knew, of course, that she lived at 
the village of Licksblue the Ist (Licksblue the 2d 
is about four miles out of Salem on the Squig- 
mire Turnpike), and I had no notion of getting 
a Permit for marriage then; but somehow or 
other the folks in Bangor got the notion that I 
was a “catch ’—what this means I have not the 
slightest notion, other than I dimly conceive it 
must be something very unfortunate. Permit 
was very agreeable, pretty, rosy, dimpled, curly 
hair, good teeth, and a very loving pair of lips. 

I spent an evening alone in Spells’ parlor with 
her—do not remember much, except that I 
thought I was somehow distantly related to the 
angels—heard a little cooing as Permit sung— 
did a little wooing I suppose to help along, said 
“love "’ two or three times in a sort of soliloquy, 
was helped to some of Old Spells’s pippins by 
Permit, kissed her dreamily once or twice, she 
did the same to me a few times or more, found 
my head gradually turning round and round, re- 
Member thinking tuat Bangor mast be a very 


hed into the other room, and my friend even 
appeared to be carrying it. But above all con- 
fusion, and the chaos of that apartment, the 
name of Permit was ever on my lips, her beauti- 
ful form floating before my bewildered eyes. 
Even as I sank upon the bed exhausted by the 
violence of my emotions, the glory of my posi- 
tion as an engaged man burst upon me, and I 
murmured “Permit” as I dropped off into a 
slumber, whose tranquillity my babes never 
know. 
How could it be otherwise? I dreamed of 
Permit. I saw her as she was—an angel. I 
plainly perceived (on my honor!) the wings 
bursting forth from her waxen shoulders. And 
as they moved (like the little seraphs in the pan- 
tomime), a perfumed breeze floated through the 
atmosphere, delighting my senses. “My Per- 
mit,” I fondly whispered, as I would have clasp- 
ed her in my arms; but—what a horrid transfor- 
mation! In the place of her who was so ravish- 
ingly beautiful stood three large black bottles 
capering before me as though instinct with life. 
They were labelled respectively, ‘“ Brandy,” 
“ Apple-Jack,’” and “ Cherry-Bounce.” Next to 
Permit, candor compels me to state, that I would 
rather have met with those three old friends. I 
put out my hands to clasp them. They retired 
from me, and set up a hideous shouting, and 
gradually their proportions changed to as many 
representations of the “gentleman in black,” by 
some called “A deus,” “ Mephistophel 
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ters, and that I should just like to—that was all. | 
So she pretty soon went from Bangor to her | 
folks at “ Licksblae the Ist,” and I was to follow | 
the next week ; and to that visit to “ Licksblue” | 
must you refer fur my adventure. | 

Beg pardon—but I find this bottle of M. C. | 
(Morning Call) is M. T., so good morning ! 
} 


e+ 





MARVELS OF MAN. 


While the gastric jaice has a mild, bland, 
Sweetish taste, it possesses the power of dissoly- 


| ing the hardest food that can be swallowed. — It 


has no influence on the soft and delicate fibres of 
the living stomach, nor has it any upon the liv- 
ing hand ; but at the moment of death it begins | 
to eat them away with the power of the strongest 
acids. There is dust on sea, on land ; in the val- 
ley and on the mountain top. There is dust al- 
ways and everywhere. It penetrates the noisome 
dungeon, and visits the deepest, darkest caves on 
earth ; no palace door can shut it out, no drawer 
so “‘secret’’ as tu escape its presence; every 
breath of wind dashes it upon the open eye, and 
yet that eye is not blinded; because there is a 
fountain of the blandest fluid in nature incessant- 
ly empty. soca uuder the eyelid, which spreads 
itself over the surface of the ball at every wink- 
ing, and washes every atom of dust away. But 
this liquid, so well adapted to the eye itself, has 
some acidity, which under certain circumstances 
becomes so decided as to be scalding to the skin, 
and would ro: away the eyelids were it not that 
along the edges of them there are little oil manu- 
factories, which spread over their surfaces a coat- 
ing as impervious to the liquids necessary for 
keeping the eye-ball washed clean, as the best 
varnish is impervious to water. 

The breath which leaves the lungs has been 
so perfectly divested of its life-giving properties, | 


immediate death by sutfucation ; which, if it hov- 


ence over health and life would be occasioned. 
But it is made of a nature so much lighter than 
common air, that the instant it escapes the lips 
and nostrils it ascends to the higher regions, 
above the breathing point, there to be rectified, 
renovated, and sent back again, replete with 
purity and life. How rapidly it ascends, is beau- 
titully exhibited any frosty morning. But foul 
and deadly as the expired air is, Nature, wise and 
economical in all her works and ways, turns it to 
good account in its outward passage through the 
organs of voice, and makésvof it the whispers of 
love, the soft words of affection, the tender tones 
of human sympathy, the sweetest strains of rav- 
ishing music, the persuasive eloquence of the 
finished orator.—Sctentific American. 





THE NOVELISTS’ BULL. 


The principal attributes of the novel bull ap- 
ond to be these:—A great taste for stamping, 

lowing, staring, lashing himself with his tail, 
and digging up the turf with his | orns; all trae 
to his nature, doubtless, but still rather wearying 
on the tenth or twentieth recital. Then good 
nature and forbearance are very strong points of 
his, for he never really hurts the lady after all. 
He’s only in fun. A careful study of the novel 
bull has assured me of this fact, that he never 
makes his rush till the lady has got to the gate. 
Still further, he never hurts the lover. He makes 
rushes at him, he stamps on his hat, sometimes 
sends his horns through his coat, but hurt him! 
not for the smiles of ail the cows in England. 
Like the lion that will not touch the true prince, 
the novel bull wil! not touch the true lover. He 
is “as valiant as Hercules—but beware instinct.” 
Hart the true lover! He would die first, as did 
his great ancestor, who founded the family. Yes, 
thar bull that ran\ac i fey. 4. "on dd wae shot 
by Edgar Ravenswoo¥, in rine gave life to 
handreds. It would be imybssible to name half 
his d d 8 i they appear in 
herds ; i singly ; i you have 
both the single bull and the herd. But however, 
or whenever, the novel ball appears, it is for a 
good purpose—to show the daring of the true 
lover, or the cowardice of the false ; to excite the 











“The Evil One,” or a host of other significant 
names. I groaned in agony as I beheld this 
metamorphosis ; and especially were the figures 
more terrible from the fact that they were sup- 
plied with the regular tools of their trade, viz., 
heavy forks with sharp prongs, which were re- 
peatedly stuck into various vulnerable parts of 
my body, producing the most acute pains. 

“O Permit!’ I groaned. Atonce the demons 
took up the cry. 

“Permit me!” shouted one. And his red-hot 
fork penetrated my left side, and touched my 
liver, thereby stirring up my bile considerably. 

“Permit me!” howled another. And the re- 
lentless fork was thrust into my right eye. At 
this they all laughed. I suppose some joke was 
intended, but (owing to my accident) I couldn’t 
see it. 

“Permit me!” cried the third. The heated 
prongs of his fork played over my spinal gangli- 
ons like the fingers of a skilful performer on the 
piano—a species of backsliding which made me 
howl with pain. And “ Permit!’ “ Permit!” 
rung in my ears till I awoke from my fearful 
dreams. 

But I have not told you yet of my adventure 
in the honeymoon. That is trae. I am sorry 
that I mentioned in the beginning about that, for 
I ran on so about my courtship, that I find I 
have not space to recount my search after Per- 
mit’s relatives in this number, so another time 
must I reserve for this narrative, and for another 
paper. 

Permit Sizer Dow married me from Spells’, at 
Queer Corner. And the only happy days were 
those of my brief courtship—ah! ah! But we 
had areal good wedding, if it was got up in a 
hurry. The Spells girls were sweet, pretty crea- 
tures—and didn’t they like to train with the fel- 
lows? I admire to think of that jolly wedding, 
when Old Spells would drink nothing but cider 
at the supper, and was the first man under the 
table; when the Misses Sprigg looked so cun- 
ning in their thin sausage ringlets, which came 
off at the third dance ; and Old Fulks was treat- 
ed by the Spells boys so often, that he began to 
play on the wrong side of his bridge on the vio- 
lincello; when that bashful young gentleman, 
Tim Idds, squirmed alongside of that old maid, 
Miss Juniper, the whole evening, talking in a 
modest voice, and the Juniper was nodding, and 
smiling, and thanking him; and the Sprack 
young girls were peeking out of their corners at 
the pair, giggling at the fun, which I even did 


the of the lady, or the gratitude of the pa- 
rent. How bad soever things may look, let the 
bull once show his face, and they are sure to 
mend. Q, heroes and heroines, fear him not for 
the future! ‘Though his bellow may sound very 
harsh, it is in reality “an amiable low.” Bless 
the bull! All novelists that ever made use of 
him, and their name is Legion, ought to sub- 
scribe and raise a statue tohim. It would look 
well in Tratalgar Square, and should stand near 
Jenner’s. People would think it had some ref- 
erence to vaccination. Bless that bull! In how 
many love affairs has he not assisted? How 
many stern parents has he not softened? ©, 
yes! If you are in love with Virgo the Virgin, 
Bray - the aid of Taurus the Bull.—Once a 

een. 





THE FINE GENTLEMAN. 


T fancy that the peculiar product of the past, 
the fine gentleman, has almost vanished off the 
face of the earth, and is disappearing lke the 
beaver or the red Indian. We cant have fine 
gentlemen any more, because we can’t have the 
society in which they lived The people will not 
obey ; the parasites will not be as obsequious as 
tormerly; children do not go down on their 
knees to beg their parents’ blessing ; chaplains 
do not say grace and retire before the pudding ; 
servants do not say “ Your honor,” “a “ Your 
worship,” at every moment; tradesmen do not 
stand hat in hand as the gentlemen puss ; authors 
do not wait four hours in gentlemen’s ante-rooms 
with a fulsome dedication, tor which they hope 
to get tive guineas from his lordship. In the 
days when there were fine gentlemen, Mr. Secre- 
tary Pitt’s under-secretaries did not dare to sit 
down before him; but Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went 
down on his gouty knees to George IL; and 
when George JILL. spoke a few kind words to 
him, Lord Chatham burst into tears of reveren- 
tial joy and gratitude—so awful was the idea of 
the monarch, and so great the distinctions of 
rank. Fancy Lord John Russell or Lord Palm- 
erston on their knees whilst the sovereign was 
reading a dispatch, or beginning to cry because 
Prince Albert said something civil !—Corndull 
Magazine. 





DO THE RIGHT THING. 


Whenever you are in doubt which of two 
things to do, let your decision be for that which 
is right. Do not waver, do not parley; but 
square up to the mark, and do the right thing 
Boy ! when you divide that apple with your hrttle 
sister, be careful not to keep the largest halt tor 
yourself. Young man! don’t sneak out of the 
basement-door because you wish to escape your 
father’s eyes. Maiden! let not the most trifling 
deceit pass current in those little acts which 
make the sum of your life. No matter who you 
are, what your lot, or where you live, you cannot 
afford to do that which is wrong. The only 
way to obtain happiness and pleasure yourself, is 
to do the right dung. You may not always hit 
the mark; but you should, nevertheless, always 
aim at it, and with every trial your skill will in- 





not half understand, until they told me she was 
deaf. And the compliments which were shower- 
ed upon Permit and I, the invitations and the— 
It just dawned upon me pretty soon that I had 
bought a “ pig in a poke” ([ have no desire to 





| 


be disrespecifal to my wife), and that I had never 
seen Permit's father or mother, brothers and sis- 


crease. Whether you are to be praised or blam- 
| ed for it by others; whether it will seemingly 
| make you richer or poorer, or whether no other 

person than yourself knows of your action, still, 
always, and in all cases, do the right thing. Your 
first lessons in this will prow easer, antil finally 
joing the mght thing wil become a habit, and to 
abeviale ImMposelbuily. 


du a Wrong @cil eer at 
| Christan Watchman 


that to re-breathe it unmixg¢ with other air, the | 
moment it escapes from the lips, would cause | 


ered about us, a more or less destructive influ- | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Scnovtasr —The most ancient manuscripts are 
written without accents, stops, or separation be- 
tween the words; nor was it until after the ninth 
century that copyists began to leave spaces be 
tween words. 

Ono.—Banks were established in Italy in the vear 
808, by the Lombard Jews, of whom some settled 
i bard Street, London, where many bankers 

r since resided. 






rotist.—The oldest version of the Old and 

New Testament belonging to the Christians is in 
the Vatican at Rome, which was written in the 
fourth or fifth century, and published in the year 
1587. 

AKTILLERIST.—Stones were originally used for bul- 
lets: iron ones are first mentioned in 1550. Lead- 
en bullets were made before the close of the 15th 
century. Stone cannon balls are still used in the 
Fast. 

T. L.—The most stupendous canal in the world is 
one in China, which passes over two thousand 
miles, and to forty-one cities. It was commenced 
in the tenth century. 

Oniest.—The Singalese religion is Budhism, and 
their sacred language Pali. Budhism numbers at 
least three hundred millions of tollowers—a more 
extensive religious svstem than any other in the 
world. Itdoes not acknowledge God, and invites 
to a life of self-mortitication by no other ultimate 
inducement than a heaven of annihilation. 

Cruericus.—The number of monastic institutions in 
England is considerably on the increase, as will 
appear from the following statement:—In 1847, 
there were 34 convents and 8 monasteries; in 
1848, there were 38 convents and 11 monasteries; 
in 1851, the convents for women alone had in- 
creased to 52; in 1852, they numbered 60; and in 
1853, 75. 

Fanmen.—Pits in the earth, lined with masonry 
coated with sheet iron, have been successfully 
tried in France for the preservation of grain. 
The war department had 576 quintals of wheat 
buried for 25} months, and it only lost fifteen 
pounds in its weight. 

Hisronicus.—The entire number of Jews in the 
world 1s computed to be 4,300,000, of whom there 
are about 3,600,000 in Europe, 450,000 in Africa, 
200,000 in Asia, 48,000 in America, and 2000 in 
Australia. 

Parrk-Famitias.—It is an excellent plan to keep 
a tile of newspapers, or at least one reliable paper. 
The advantage of so doing assumes extra impor- 
tance in these war times, when history is so rap- 
idly making. 





ACTORS AND THE STAGE. 

Actors, whom Shakspeare calls ‘the abstract 
and brief chroniclers of the times,” live a twofold 
life. By day they dress, walk, talk and cat, like 
ordinary mortals ; by night they are kings, em- 
perors, brigands, pirates, clowns, or harlequins— 
and the latter part of their existence is so much 
more vivid, so much more exciting, full of such 
strange vicissitudes, that we have often thought 
the wearers of the sock and buskin must perforce 
regurd that mimic portion of their existence as 
the reality of life, and the other only as its mock- 
ery and shadow. ‘“ How is it,” the Archbishop 
of Canterbury once asked Betterton the actor, 
“ how is it, Mr. Betterton, that you of the stage 
affect your auditors with things imaginary as if 
they were real, while we in the pulpit affect ours 
with things real no more than if they were imagi- 
nary ?”’—‘It_ is because,” replied Betterton, 
“that we speak of things imaginary as if they 
were real, and you speak of things real as if they 
were imaginary.” The characteristic of a true 
actor is the earnestness and sincerity he throws 
into his performance. 

The social condition of actors has varied very 
much in different countries and periods. In 
Athens they were highly honored; the medium 
through which the inspired thoughts of the great 
tragedians of the classic capital were transmitted 
to the popular ear was justly considered as ac- 
quiring from the fact something worthy of re- 
spect. In Rome, where a regard for literary and 
artistic ability was not indigenous, they were held 
in disrepute, and were not allowed to participate 
in the elective franchise. Another reason for 
this difference was, that the origin of the drama 
in Greece was religious, and the first actors were 
highly respectable persons, while in Italy they 
belonged to the very lowest and least respected 
classes. In some parts of Germany actors were 
formerly considered a degraded class, and were 
buried in the corners of graveyards, like suicides ; 
but the association of such men as Schiller and 
Goethe with the German stage raised the actors 
in public estimation. 

In England, actors and actresses were admitted 
into good society long before they enjoyed that 
privilege in France; the high reputation of such 
performers as David Garrick, John Philip Kemble 
and his sister, Mrs. Siddons, Macready, Charles 
Kean, Young, Fanny Kemble, and others, justi- 
fied fully the removal of the social ban in Eng- 
land. Many illustrious Englivh families have 
received accessions to their members from the 
stage. Miss Stephens became Countess of Es- 
sex; another less fortunate example was that of 
Miss Mellon, afterwards Mrs. Coutts, and lastly 
Duchess of St. Albans, and mother of Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts, one of the richest heiresses in the 
United Kingdom. The marriage of Lord Wil- 
liam Lenox with the present Mrs. Wood was not 
a fortanate speculation. On the continent, M'lle. 
Sontag became by marriage the Countess Rossi, 
and was as much honored and beloved for her 
social virtues as for those qualities which en- 
tranced the million in her public performances. 

The injastice of the decree which excludes ac 
tors from the pale of society has long ago been 
acknowledged by the whole world, and they now 
rank with other professors of the fine arts, with 
painters, poets, sculptors, architects and musi- 
cians. Talma, the great French tragedian, was 
the early friend of Bonaparte, when he was only 
an officer of artillery, and the “ Little Corporal” 
did not forget him when he had risen to the im- 
perial throne. “Come to me at Erfurt,” he 
wrote, after the German campaign, “and you 
shall play to a whole pit full of kings "—a pledge 
which he actually redeemed. It is not difficult 
to conceive of the enthusiasm which impels per 
sons to adopt this precarious profession. Nine- 
tenths of mankind are glad to escape from them- 





selves, and one seems actually to have flected 
this marvel, when be has walked from an olious 
suit of snuff color or bottle green into the enm 
son and gold doublet of a Richart of Pescara , 
when he looks into the glass and almost starts at 
the fiercely corked eyebrows and mastachios, and 
the nodding plume What 4 transformation for 
an aspiring shop boy! Then of all kinds of 
fame, that of the actor is the most tangible; the 
author may Acar that tears have flowed, and 
gentle bosoms heaved, or that pearls burst forth 
at his written pathos, or mirth brightened the 
eye, bat he cannot witness it—his renown seems 
shadowy and dreamlike. But the actor beholds 
the effect of his intellectual power; the very 
boards he stands upon shake with the thander of 
popular applause; he sees tears raining from 
gentle eyes, or rosy lips wreathed with smiles at 
his appeal. All this is tangible and real. In 


| deed we write, just now, fresh from witnessing 





the masterly pertormance of Epwin Fornesr, 
when he swayed the thronging multitude of our 
Boston Theatre as though by magic, now thril- 
ling the audience with hervic promptings, now 
melting them in tears ! 

The stage is a grand lottery, offering many 
prizes as well as blanks ; to succeed is to become 
rich and honored ; to fail is to fail utterly; for it 
is rarely that the unfortunate histrion can with- 
draw from the charmed circle, and betake him- 
self to any of the ordinary occupations of life. 
He clings to the stage, though it yields him only 
rags and hisses, as the drowning mariner clings 
to a plank, in the hope of something turning up 
to bring him to the surface. Nothing can dis- 
courage him; he is undaunted by half salaries, 
and refuses to starve during the summer vaca- 
tion. Poor feilow! happy iu this hope. 

+2ce- 
EARLY RISING. 
The refrain of an old Scotch song is: 


“Td rather gang supperless intil my bed, 
Than rise in the morning early.” 


We will not say how many thousands there are 
of the same tastes as the writer of that song— 
who are willing to forget in the arms of “ Maur- 
phy ” the sage distich inculcated in their nursery 
days: 
* Early to bed and early to rise 

Is the way to be healthy, and wealthy, and wise."’ 
To some people the morning nap is sweeter than 
any other, though physicians tell us that one 
ounce of sleep before midnight is worth a pound 
after it. Some years ago we induced a very 
slumberous friend to indulge in the luxury of 
seeing the sun rise at Nahant. He had never 
seen the sun rise anywhere. To rouse him up 
was almost as formidable a task as to dispel the 
lethargy of the seven sleepers. It was in the 
frosty but kindly autumn ; so we muftied him up 
as if he were about to encounter the rigors of a 
Canadian winter. We marched by starlight to 
the brow of the hill beyond the Nahant Hotel, 
and took post upon a bench. The stars faded, 
the eastern sky grew brighter; bars of crimson 
brightening into gold lay parallel to the horizon, 
beneath which spread the leaden sea. The focus 
of light deepened in intensity, the edge of the 
sun’s dise appeared, and then, like a shell from a 
mortar, the entire luminary bounded into view, 
lighting up creation with a flash. We turned to 
see the effect of this magnificent display apon 
our friend—he was fast asleep! We happened 
to sit behind him, when he was unconscious of 
our presence, at Kimball’s Maseum, during the 
representation of “Peter Wilkins.” He was 
with a lady. When the sunrise was exhibited in 
the first scene, we heard him say to his compan- 
ion, ‘ Very fair, very fair indeed. I remember 
once, at Nahant, being on the rocks at sunrise—’”’ 
At this moment his eye caught ours, and the 
mortal pallor of guilt overspread his counte- 
nance, his voice failed him, and the falsehood he 
was about to utter died on his lips. Poor fellow! 
he is satisfied with an oiled-paper sun lighted by 
camphene. Nature “ puts him out.” 





Active Bustxess.—The Washington post- 
office is doing an immense business at present. 
Nearly 80,000 letters are sent off daily, and at 
least half of these are written by the soldiers. 
The income of the office above its expenses must 
be nearly $20,000 a quarter ; so that soldiers are 
contributing largely to the prosperity of the post- 
office establishment. 


wre 





Cvrious.—A horse in the incipient stages of 
lockjaw is said to have been entirely cured by 
firing a gun close to his ear. The sudden shock 
thus given had the effect of relaxing the animal's 
nerves and muscles, and a complete recovery 
resulted. 


———___-— «wewe 


For tne Soipigrs.—A single firm in Phila- 
delpbia employs 2150 hands io the manufacture 
of shirts and drawers for the army. Six mills 
are required to furnish the necessary supply of 
flannel. 

+22 — 

A nia One.—A citron melon weighing 25 1-4 
pounds was raised on the farm of Azor Cole, at 
West Gloucester. 
a bigger one? 


Can any of our farmers show 
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TueatricaL. — The spectacular drama of 
“The King of the Mountains” has proved suc- 
cessful at Wallack's. It is said to be full of 
thrilling and beautiful effects 
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Uscie Sau's Notes. —The demand treasury 
notes are rapidly assuming the place of regular 
currency at the West. 
them out on checks. 
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Some of the bankers pay 





Micitarny —Twenty-*ix thousand commis 
sioned officers are required to command the Fed 
eral army now in the field 
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Goon Inveetwest —It is eetimated that over 


| thirty millions of the National Loan have teen 


taken directly by the people 
——— 

Heavy Brows —A hammer has been mate 

at Detron, fur the Chicago rolling mille, w hich 

weighs ton thousand pounds 
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OCCUPATION. 

While we are all of us engaged in the pursuit 
of happiness, as one object of life, few persons, 
comparatively speaking, seem to be aware that 
occupation and happiness are synonymous terms. 
Most people, secretly if not avowedly, place the 
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summum bonum where a distinguished French | 


philosopher did, in total idleness. A tradesman 
will work like a galley slave for two-thirds of his 
life, that he may pass the remaining third in idle- 


ness. But alas! that idleness does not bring the 


happiness he fondly anticipates. Happiness isa | 


wayside flower, to be gathered as we trudge 
along the dusty, toilsome path that all must 
travel. It will not bear especial culture. It is 
like the hemlock—one of the most graceful of 
onr trees, which flourishes where the hand of 
nature placed it, but which cannot be made to 
obey our will and grace whatever spot we seek to 
transfer it to. A tradesman who has devoted the 
better portion of his life to the making of money 


THE WALLED LAKE. 

The wonderfal Walled Lake is situated in the 
central partof Wright county, Iowa. The shape 
of the lake is oval. It is about two miles in 
length, and one mile wide in the widest part, 
comprising an area of some 2000 acres. The 
wall inclosing this lake is over six miles in 
length, and is built or composed of stones vary- 
ing in size from boulders of two tons weight 
down to small pebbles, and is intermixed with 
earth. The top of the wall is uniform in height 
above the water in all parts, which makes its 
height to vary on the land side according to the 
unevenness of the country, from two to twelve 
feet in height. In the highest part the wall 
measures from ten to twelve feet thick at the 
base, and from four to six at the top, including 
each way—outward and inward. There is no 
outlet, but the lake frequently rises and flows 
over the top of the wall. The lake at the 
deepest part is about ten feet in depth, and 





wherewith to enjoy his otium cum dignitate at its 
close, is a person very much to be pitied. His 
entire devotion to business—we suppose the case 
of a man who has allowed himself no leisure for 
mental culture—has unfitted him for the enjoy- 
ment of the masses of time that he finds at his 
disposal. He is too old to acquire tastes for new 
pursuits, and the occupation he has left suddenly 
acquires a charm in his eyes, though perhaps for 
years he has considered it di ful. Behold 
him lingering around his old shop—where, alas, 
he is now only an interloper. He will dawdle 
into it fifty times a day, making small purchases, 
and watching with arid eyes the course of trade. 
When he hears his successsor talk of slaving for 
a term of years that he may lay on his oars for 
another period, he shakes his head sorrowfally, 
tells his interlocutor that he does not know when 
he is well off, and bids him “stick to the shop.” 

The theory of happiness as based on idleness 
is decidedly a fallacy. The retired colonel of 
cavalry who used to make his servant wake him 
every morning at five o’clock, for the sake of 
saying, “ You scoundrel—I’ve left the service, 
and can sleep as long as I please,” was, we will 
venture to say, far happier when he had to turn 
out for morning parade, than as a lounger on 
half pay, with no occupation to fill up his days. 
We must admit that men accustom themselves to 
a sort of vegetative happiness, if they are con- 
tent to stifle the ever-soaring aspirations of their 
higher natures—but then it will be only the fe- 
licity of animals, and dependent on uninterrupted 
physical health and vigor. A French nobleman, 
who turned his attention to engraving, illustrated 
the misery of being unoccupied by the motive he 
assigned for hisemployment, “I practise engrav- 
ing to avoid hanging myself.” 

The higher you ascend in the social scale, the 
more irksome will be found the absence of occu- 
pation. Kings are proverbially an unhappy set 
of beings—for very few of themselves manage 
public affairs personally, that is left to ministers 
—and this want of occupation is the reason why 
so many of them have turned out very i 





bounds with large and fine fish, such as pike, 
pickerel, bass, perch, etc. The water is as clear 
as crystal, and there is no bubbling or agitation 
to indicate any large springs or feeders. Wild 
fowl of all kinds are pleuty upon its bosom. At 
the north end are two small groves of about ten 
acres each, no other timber being near. It has 
the appearance of having been walled up by hu- 
man hands, and looks like a huge fortress, yet 
there are no rocks in that vicinity for miles 
around. There are no visible signs of the lake 
being the result of volcanic action, the bed be- 
ing perfectly smooth, and the border of regular 
form. ‘The lake is about seventeen miles from 
Boon River on the west, eight miles from Iowa 
on the east, and about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Cedar Rapids. It is one of the 
greatest wonders of the West, and has already 
been visited by hundreds of curiosity seekers. 





NEEDLEWORK. 

There is something pleasant, and even touch- 
ing—at least of very sweet, soft, winning effect 
in the peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing 
women from men. Our own sex are incapable 
of any such by-play aside from the main busi- 
ness of life; but women—be they of what 
earthly rank they may, however gifted with in- 
tellect or genius, or endowed with awful beauty 
—have always some little handiwork ready to 
fill the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A 
needle is familiar to the fingers of them all. A 
queen, no doubt, plies it occasionally ; the wo- 
man poet can use it adroitly as her pen; the 
woman’s eye that has discovered a new star turns 
from its glory to send the polished little instru- 
ment gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, or 
to darn a casual fray in her dress. And they 
have greatly the advantage of us in this respect. 
The slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them 
united with the small, familiar, gentle influences 
of life, the continually operating influences of 
which do so much for the health of the charac- 
ter, and carry off what would otherwise be a 





r 
sible characters. The most amiable monarchs 


have been those who have filled up their time by 
some voluntary pursuit. Poor Louis XVI. 
amused himself as an amateur locksmith—and 
Maria Antoinette and her ladies figured as dairy 
maids at the little sham chalet at Versailles, 
tended cows, made cheese and butter, and sold 
milk to admiring courtiers. We cannot too 
strongly impress upon the rising generation—a 
generation guiltless of early rising, we suspect— 
that the happiest men that have ever lived are 
those whose lives have been the busiest. 





AN AGED paTRIoTIC Lapy.— Mrs. Amasa 
Guild, of Dedham, Mass., who is now in her 
9st year, helped to knit stockings, when a girl, 
for the soldiers of Washington’s army. During 
the summer she assisted the Ladies’ Association 
of Dedham in making shirts and drawers for the 
Massachusetts soldiers, and lately sent several 
pairs of stockings, which she had knitted, to her 
two grandsons, who are in the Union Army on 
the Potomac. 





A tivety Bustyess.—From ten to fifteen 
car loads of horses arrive at Washington every 
day by railroad. This is a great falling off from 
heretofore. About two hundred cars arrive 
daily loaded with supplies for the army. One 
half of this freight comes from New York and 
Philadelphia. The acting superintendent says 
that there are near two miles of cars on the track 
in the city, occupied with freight and waiting to 
be unloaded. 





Very Frencuy.—A man in Paris who re- 
cently committed suicide, left a note, in which 
he said that he had all his life a passion for 
travelling, that led him into every country on 
the face of the globe, and finally into making a 
voyage of discovery into regions of which no 
geography had been written. 





Lone Tratn.—A_ freight train arrived at 
Toledo a day or two ago, over the Wabash 
Railway, which consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-tive loaded cars. Allowing thirty-two 
feet to each car, the train was one mile and 
thirty rods in length. 








To Frorists.—The time of the falling of 
the leaf has come, and immediate attention 
should be paid to securing the bulbs of dahlias 
and gladiolis for winter, and to the planting out of 
tulip, crocus, hyacinth and other hardy bulbs for 
early spring blooming. 





Reav Estate or Bostosw axp ParLapet- 
puta.—The real estate of Boston is valued at one 
hundred and sixty-seven million dollars ; of Phil- 
adelphia, one hundred and fifty-two millions. Dif- 
ference in favor of Boston, fifteen million dollars. 





A Scotcn CanniBat.—A lady advertises in 
a Glasgow paper that she wants a gentleman tor 
“breakfast and tea.” 





C> Book-Bisprne of every description done 
at this office, and returned in one week. 





g ac lation of morbid sensibility. 
A vast deal of human sympathy runs along this 
electric line, stretching from the throne to the 
wicker chair of the hamblest seamstress, and 
keeping high and low in a species of communion 
with their kindred beings. We think it is a 
token of healthy and gentle characteristic when 
women of high thoughts and accomplish 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The length of tron tence around Boston Com- 
mon is one mile and one-eighth. 

When you are an anvil, bear; but when you 
are a hammer, be sure to strike ! 





They have had a slight shock of earthquake | 


in the neighboring city of Lynn. 

They have been raising squashes in northern 
New York weighing 125 pounds. 

The Philadelphians are to have a new and 
elegant city post-office on Chestnut Street. 

Cotton has lately sold in Providence at 25 
cents per pound. Big figure, that. 

The Queen of Madagascar is dead. She was 
the most bitter of all anti-Christian rulers. 

A beautiful little girl lost her life in Providence, 
R. L., last week by burning fluid. 

Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, looks hale and 
hearty after his fifteen months of adventure. 

We hear from various parts of New England 
that a shock of earthquake has been sensibly felt. 


England has 54 new men-ot- war now building | f toa kinins 
| from the kingdom. 


and nearly ready to be launched. 

The Great Eastern is to be repaired at a cost 
of $100,000. She is now lying at Milford. 

The amount of gold in the United States is 
daily increasing to an enormous extent. 

Col. Hazard has a second crop of tobacco 
growing on his land at Enfield, Ct., this season. 

All other knowledge is hurtful to him who has 
not honesty and good natare. 

Government declines to renew the patent on 
McCormick’s reaper. He has made enough on it. 

A gentleman had his pocket picked of $200 at 
the Boston Theatre a few evenings since. 

In Sardinia the national mode of fighting is 
kicking. Often fatal, always severe in effect. 

Wellington said that Scott’s march to the city 
of Mexico was “‘ the military miracle of the age.” 

We believe that there is no newspaper postage 
in Canada. That’s clever for reader and printer. 

The Esquimaux are afraid to die on a windy 
day lest their souls should be blown away. 

The bears in Maine are getting to be unbear- 
able; but they are “bruin” themselves trouble. 

They have an American library at Paris con- 
taining over ten th d bound vol 








POWER OF THE HEART. 

Let any one, while sitting down, place the left 
leg over the knee of the right one, and permit it 
to hang freely, abandoning all muscular control 
over it. Speedily it may be observed to sway 
forward and back througha limited space at reg- 
ular intervals. Counting the number of these 
motions for any given time, they will be found 
to agree exactly with the beatings of the pulse. 
Every one knows that, at a fire, when the water 
from an engine is forced through bent hose, the 
tendency is to straighten the hose; and if the 
bend be a sharp one, considerable force is neces- 
sary to overcome the tendency. Just so it is in 
the case of the human body. The arteries are 
but asystem of hose through which the blood is 
forced by the heart. When the leg is bent, all 
the arteries within it are bent too, and every 
time the heart contracts, the blood, rushing 


through the arteries, tends to straighten them ; 
and it is the eff juogs the motion of 
the leg alluded to.) Without such ocular dem- 


onstration, it is difficult to conceive the power 
exerted by that exquisite mechanism, the formal 





love to sew, especially as they are never more at 
home with their own hearts than while so 
occupied. 





Terms Repucep—to from $7 to $10 per 
week—at the Round Hill Watercure, in North- 
ampton, Mass. Open summer and winter. Dr. 
Halsted’s success in the cure of woman’s diseases 
and spinal difficulties is well known. Those 
brought on beds even are soon enabled to walk. 
For the ful t of other plaints, 
and the great favor given to the Turkish, chem- 
ical and other baths, see circular, sent gratis. 
Needing a little change, and desirous to confer as 
well as to receive benefit, Dr. Halsted will make 
a few professional visits, travelling expenses be- 
ing paid without charge. 








O, tuz Rocue!—A priest of Milan was 
much struck with the repentant air of a young, 
elegantly dressed man a few weeks since, and 
gave him absolution. He soon afterwards found 
that he had lost his valuable repeater. The 
penitent was an eminent pickpocket, and the 
worst of all in the eyes of the priest is that he 
sent the scamp away fully absolved, so that as a 
matter of conscience he could not appear against 
him. 





Tue Armies oF Evrore.—The army of 
Austria consists of a grand total of 738,344 
men, and 1088 guns; that of Prussia contains 
719,092 men, and 1444 guns; the army of Rus- 
sia, about 850,000 men, and 1160 guns; the 
army of France, 626,482 men; and that of Great 
Britain, in all parts of the world, 534,527 
men. 





Cost or THE War.—A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Gazette states that the payments of 
the past month, not including navy and civil 
list, amounted to over $28,000,000. From this 
fact it is evident there mast be solitary days, now 
and then, when the total expenses are not much 
short of $2,000,000, 





DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECT — 
Ernest Frederick Zwirner died at Cologne on the 
22d of September, aged 60 years. He was the 
architect under whose charge the great Cathedral 
of Cologne was slowly advancing to completion. 
He was one of the foremost architects of Europe. 





A mopeL Company.—One of the Pennsyl- 
vania Zouave companies, ¢ ded by Captain 
McCullough, of Germantown, does not contain 
aman who either drinks liquor, smokes, chews, 
or uses profane language. 








We tt svurriiep.— Portland, Maine, has 
twenty-six churches and twenty-six public 
schools, which is one for every thousand 
inhabitants. 
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Remewner 11 —Young women are never in 


| more danger of being made slaves than when the 


men are at their feet. 





| 


| 


pul of which are never perceived by him 
whose very life they are. 





Unitan Vactiey.—This valley, in Utah ter- 
ritory, which has been set apart for an Indian 
reservation, is about fifty miles long by sixty 
wide, and contains two million acres. It is one 
hundred and tifty miles southwest of Salt Lake, 
has a fertile soil, is well timbered, and has excel- 
lent water power. There is but one white settler 
in the valley. 





A Beer GarpEeNn.—The old mansion house 
on Washington Street, a few rods from Harvard 
Street, is now in the mechanics’ hands prepara- 
tory to becoming a resort for the lovers of lager. 
An establishment on the plan of the Atlantic 
Gardens, New York, is to be opened there by 
Leopold Speidel and others. 





Deatu or an InveNtTOR.—John Patch, who 
claimed the honor of being the original inventor 
of the steam screw propeller, died at the poor- 
house in Yarmouth, N. S., on the 27th of Sep- 
tember. He was a Nova Scotian, and died, like 
many men who have given valuable inventions 
to the world, poor indeed. 





Army Horses.—There have been purchased 
by the government, in Cincinnati, since the 
breaking out of the rebellion, 39,768 horses. 
The army “ regulation” horse is fifteen to six- 
teen hands high, between four and nine years 
old, perfectly sound, square trotter, and color 
bay, brown, black or sorrel. 





Lemons.—Lemons have been very scarce for 
some time past in Philadelphia, and mach wanted 
on account of the autumn febrile diseases. On 
one day the last box of lemons found among the 
dealers was sold for $30, or about 10 cents each, 
and single lemons were retailed for 50 cents each. 





Tue ScHooLmMasTER ABROAD.—There were 
eight school teachers among the forty-three men 
recruited in Orland, for the cavalry regiment. 
Maine has school teachers enough in the army to 
form a regiment. 





Tue Horse Tamer.—Mr. Rarey is now in 
Geneva, where he is expected to give some exhi- 
bitions. He has also offered to visit Lausanne, 
if a horse can be found there sufficiently savage 
for his purposes. 





Personat.—Miss Florence Nightingale, the 
soldiers’ friend, is reported to be so seriously ill 
as to preclude all hope of her recovery. 





Tresrian.—A pretty little German actress, 
Mile. Scheller, has been nightly delighting the 
patrons of the Stadt Theatre, New York. 

So rHer say —Two can make love; but it 
takes three to make a wedding. 
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| Foreign Atems. 


Late foreign items announce the death of the 
Emperor of China. 

An island has recently risen from the waters 
of the Caspian Sea, near Baker. 

Mr. Vandenhoff, the celebrated actor, is dead. 
He was 72 years old. 

A great scandal is now occapying Parisian 





| society ; the Countess de Persigny has run away 





trom her husband with a lover ! 
At the beginning of 1859 the amount on de- 


| posit in all savings banks of the United King- 


dom was a little over $178,000,000, 

Baron Ricasoli states that the national flag of 
Italy floats over 800,000 tons of shipping, 
manned by 100,000 sailors. 

Louis Paulsen, the greatesi of Morphy’s 
American competitors in the game of chess, 
came out as the first victor at the recent tourna- 
ment of the British Chess Association. 

Oscar Baker, the student who attempted to 
take the life of the King of Prussia, has been 
sentenced to twenty years in the house of cor- 
rection, and at the end of that time tc be banished 


The Austrians have an odd way of collecting 
taxes. An officer, with a certain number of 
gendarmes, visits each private house where taxes 
are not promptly paid, and from two to eight 
gendarmes are billeted on them until both taxes 
and arrears are paid. 

The Manchester (England) calico dyers and 
printers have discovered that apple juices supply 
a desideratum long wanted in making fast colors 
for their printed cottons, and have bought up the 
apples to such an extent as te raise the price to 
a point hitherto unknown. 

Mr. Edwin Booth made his first appearance at 
the Haymarket Theatre, London, on Monday, 
September 30th, in the character of Shylock. 
He was, says the Times, received with hearty 
applause, which he fairly merited. He is @ judi- 
cious actor, and gifted with an excellent voice 
and an expressive countenance. 

The medical officer of the Sherborne district, 
England, lately stated in a note to the Board of 
Guardians that “a woman came near losing her 
life by taking the following mixture, which had 
been recommended to her by a neighbor for t= 
cure of the jaundice, namely, an old horse shoe 
boiled in a pint of strong beer.” 


SS 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


The reward of a thing well done is to have 
done it. 

Moral di 
needs. 

A pretty face attracts—a good heart generally 
secures. 

The foibles of the weak palliate the vices of 
the wicked. 

Cynics are either soured good men, or morose 
bad ones. 

Many live miserably and meanly, just to die 
magnificently and rich. 

Slander not others because they have slandered 
you. 

It is less pain to learn in youth than to be ig- 
norant in age. 

The pebbles in our path weary us and make 
us footsore more than the rocks. 

Not every man who dives into the sea of mat- 
rimony brings up a pearl. 

He spake well who said that little graves are 
the footprints of angels. 

The blush of true modesty is like the soul of a 
rose in the heart of a lily. 

We are apt to be partial to our own observa- 
tions—probably for the observer’s sake. 

Be calm while your adversary frets and rages, 
and you can warm yourself at his fire. 

Some people are so obtuse that one would 
hardly think that they could have an acuw 
disease. 

Be as careful not to provoke an enemy as 
you would to steer safely near a dangerous 
reef. 

It is no more possible to bring men’s minds 
to think alike, than to make their faces look 
alike. 

The busybody labors without thanks, talks 
without credit, lives without love, and dies with- 
out tears. 

If sleep flies from you, don’t go in hot pursuit 
of it; lie still, and it will probably come and kiss 
you. 

There are as good horses drawing in carts as 
in coaches; and as good men are engaged in 
humble employments as in the highest. 





will not di 





physical 





Hoker’s Budget. 


If our clothes are not well cut, we are very apt 
to be cut ourselves. 

Why is ice in a thaw like philanthropy’? Be- 
cause it gives in all directions. 

Why is anything that is unsuitable like a 
dumb person? Because it wont answer. 

A breeder of fowls says one of his cochins, 
when eating corn, takes one peck at a time. 

In returning thanks, in an after-dinner speech, 
Brown declared that he was ‘‘too fuil for 
utterance.” 

A chemist, however witless away from his 
business, is, when at it, never without his 
retort. 

Water isn’t a fashionable beverage for drink- 
ing your friend's health ; but it’s a capital one 
for drinking your own. 

Model wives formerly took a “ stitch in time ;”” 
now, with the aid of sewing-machines, they take 
one in no time. 

If you want to be a “Knight of the Golden 
Circle,” get the girl you love to give yuu @ ring, 
remarks the Louisville Journal. 

“Better to be alone than in bad company.”’ 
True; but, unfortunately, many persons are 
never in so bad company as when they aie 
alone. 

Doctor Charles Wilson has written a volame 
of some hundred pages to explain the pathology 
of drunkenness. Diogenes explains it in two 
syllables—zigzag. 

Panch thinks they had better have stuck to 
the name of “ Leviathan " for the Great Eastern, 
for it seems that the shareholders are doomed w 
blubber. 

“ Marriage,” said an unfortunate husband, “ is 
the churchyard of love.” “And you men,”’ re- 
plied the not less anhappy wife, “ are the grave- 
diggers.” 

A lazy fellow begged alms, saving he could 
not find bread for his family. “ Nor I,” replied 
an industnous mechanic ; “ I am oblige’ ~ work 
for it.” 

“ Who is that young gentleman who looked at 
you so earnestly *” said a tond husband to his 
recently married wife. “ That is my late has- 
band, dear,’ answered she. 

“* Hast thou ever loved, Henrietta 1” J sighed. 
“I should rather imagine I had," sh: seplied 
“O, did not my glances my feelings betray, whea 
you helped me to pudding the third ume to- 
day!” 


——————_—_— Pay 
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Guill and Scissors. 





| 
| A San Francisco paper speaks of an astonis! 


| ing revival in the field of mining research, whic h 
has taken place not only in that State, bat in 
Oregon, Washington Territory, and in Nevada 


New and prolific diggings, it says, are discovered 
in many localities hitherto undisturbed by the 

| gold seekers. 
Houses are so cheap at Nantucket as to be 
had almost for the asking. A citizen of Fall 
| River recently purchased a house there for $215, 





which cost $2500, and transported it by water to 

| Fall River. The expense of taking it down 
transporting it and rebuilding, is d at 
3500 


our postal receipts, since secession, shows a de 

crease of only about fifty thousand dollars from 
| the receipts of the previous quarter, while the 
expenses have been eleven handred thousand 
doilars less—a saving of over a million dollars 
in thirteen weeks 

By the report of the Connecticat Sunday 
School Convention, we learn that the total 
| number of schools in that State is 914, a gain of 
| 128 over last year; teachers, 15,566, a gain of 
| 1204; scholars, 84,695, a gain of 8602 ; scholars 

under 16 years, 66,784, a gain of 8275. 

Good times in Syracuse, New York Best 
pieces of beef for 9 cents; butter 10 cents a 
pound ; cheese 8 cents; beans 4 ceats per quart , 
grapes & cents per pound ; corned beef, best, 6 
cents; and ale and whiskey only 3 cents a 
drink ! 
> Another man over Niagara Falls, is the start 
ling statement in a Rochester paper—his name 
was Duncan, and while in a ski! somehow got 
drawn into the rapids, passed into the terrible 
abyss, and that is the last that has been seen of 
him. 


{ 
| 
| The published statement of the first quarter of 
| 
! 


A fatal eprdemic is prevailing — horses in 
New York State. The animals are first taken 
stupid and sleepy, lose their appetites entirely, 
and in the course of afew days die. A slight 
swelling in the region of the nose is the only ex 

ternal abnormal symptom. 

One of the principal equestrians at the Paris 
Hippodrome |e ved himself recently, rather 
than break off a /iaison with a mistress whose 
extravagant follies his income, though large, was 
insufticient to gratify 

M. C. Bushnell, of Winnebago county, Wis- 
consin, raised 63 3-4 bushels of wheat from one 
acre of land the present season. Another 
farmer in the same county raised 63 bushels from 
one acre. 

A new invention in artillery is noticed in the 
Pittsburg papers. It consists of an entire bat- 
tery ona single carriage. The six field pieces 
are securely fastened to a turn table, which re- 
volves as the guns are successively discharged. 

The war against liquor and liquor dealers on 
the Upper Potomac is being successfully carried 
on by General Banks. Thousands of dollars’ 
oor have been destroyed and confiscated 
already. 

The Nashua Manufacturing Company have 
contracted with government to furnish 300,000 
cotton flannel drawers. This will furnish good 
employment for large numbers. They are all to 
be sewed by hand. 

A sweet little girl of two years, while playing 
a few days ago in St. Louis, with a number of 
children, round a barrel sunk in a garden to re- 
ceive rain water, fell in and was drowned. 


We shall probably have as this year’s product 
in our loyal States, in our two great staples of 
Indian corn and wheat, an aggregate of five hun- 
dred millions of bushels. “ 

The banking capital of Vermont amounts to 
$3,916 000, which is an increase of $40,000 over 
last year. The dividends on this sum averaged 
a trifle less than seven per cent. 

The Bullit grape, about which a good deal has 
been said within a year or two, is not now con- 
sidered worthy of cultivation by many of the 
best grape growers in the West. 

The mackerel fishery has been prosperous 
during the past few weeks, in the neighborhood 
of Halifax, and along the western shores of the 
province. 

The Halifax, N.S, papers announce that a 
lamp of gold has been recently taken from the 
mines of that region worth five hundred 
dollars. 

Southern Connecticut, it is stated, bears more 
apples this season than all the rest of New Eng- 
land. The prices range from 20 to 50 cents per 
bushel. 

A correspondent in Mi writes us that 
at the place of his residence wheat is worth 
thirty cents a bushel and coffee twenty-five cents 
a pound. 

Glorious Philadelphia!—honored be her name 
among people for her generous and patriotic re- 
gard for those who enter her borders. 








fi = 
* . 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Kew. Alexander Biaikie, Mr. Henry Bel! 
to Mies Eliza Hampton 

By Kev. Dr. Eddy, Mr Charles W. Harnden to Miss 
Monica A. King 

Lf Rev Dr. Neale, Mr. Samuel Cooper to Mise Emily © 
Lochlin 
By Rev. C. N. Smith, Mr. Benjamin Day te Mises Mary 


unroe 

By Kev. T. B. Thayer, Mr. James P. Whitmey to Miss 
Mary J. Fessenden 

By Rev Phineas Stowe, Mr. James W. Marsh to Miss 
Catherine Hiller 

By Kev. A. L Stone, DD. Mr Charles C. Sawyer to 
Miss Mary A. Averill. 

At Charlestown, by Rev Abbott B. Kittredge, Mr E 
Ws Keys to Mies Mary KE Carleton 

At Jamaica Pisin, by Kev J. H Means, William Henry 
Wiider, Keq . to Miss Hannah Wallace 

At East Boston. by Kev & W. Foljambe, Mr. George 
W. Beach to Mise Elizabeth F Orgood 

At Lynn, by Kev Mr King Mr Charles Sidney Adame 
to Miss Adeline Augusta Hepstenrtall 

At Quincy, by Hew Joho J) Welle Mr. Benjamin War- 
ren Munroe to Stine Ellen Hedge Lunt 

At Lowell, by Kev. Dr Clenveiand, Mr. Wellingtoo T 
Greenleaf to Mies Mary EF Brown 

At Newburyport, by Kev J M Merrill, Mr. Joba L 
Brown to Mise Mary Abigail Thomas 

At New Bedford by Rev B A Lyon, Mr James A 
Lawrence to Mies Mary D Ubase 

At Salem, by Kev Mr #peuldiog, Mr James A Lets 
vour to Mise Mary Edwards 


Deaths, 


Tp this city, Mr Hoses Corthell, 74° Mre. Cathe:ine it 
Waldo, Mise Ly dia Lincole, 77, Mr Howard Lyon, 24 
At Koxhury. Mise Kitaateth Biekoe!) 71 








At Jemaica Piain, Generel William Ii Sameer, +i 

At Chariestowe, Mre Betacy Preenott, © 

At Cheien Captain Prince Bo Mooree, 7) 

At Cambridge, Miss Grace Vernon Biatchford, 16 

At Cambridgeport. Mr Henry P Lewis, 4 

At Bonth Boston, Mre Belly Maynard. @ 

At Meirome Mre Bunce SN Sargent, % 

At Maiden. Mre Angeline T Grammer, 49 

At Salem, Mise Geary, @, Mre Urvels K 
Millett, [+ 


At New Bedford, Mre Alice & Burt, ZZ; Mre Matilde 
Pariow, & 

At Worcester, Miss Candace Melnush Prince, 77. Mre 
Kiizabeth M Abbott, 2 

At Newbaryport. Mr EK A Staniels, & 


Coffea. 75 
At Doxvory Mre Kereh B Bredierd, @. 
At Taustem, Mr (weer Kaseeli. 16. 

At Comoord, Mr Prescott Barrett, 78 

At Mer\ehend Mr Benjemio Stone 79 
At Tetapietom Mre 0) etnies t a 
At Baliardves inecon Jome a 











in 
| 
| 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
FAURALINE. 


BY H. L. ABBEY. 


Life's golden bow! for thee is rimmed 
With many a jacinth stain of joy. 
No dreams thy pearly hours employ, 
But with some subtle good are brimmed. 
Thy thoughts are every one a prayer— 
And more is wrought with prayer than hands: 
But thou dost breathe of other lands, 
Sabwan spice, and orange trees 
Bedipt in halo everywhere: 
O, mystery of mysteries! 


Spiritual, fairy Fauraline, 

Bend o'er me with beseeching eyes, 

From odor clouds in caiyx skies, 
Shower down those rosebud lips of thine! 
I hear the founts’ incanting fall, 

The billow-cadence of a lute; 

But thou with thy dear smile art mute, 

Nor heed’st the birdlike symphonies— 
Ecstatic sweetness wooing all— 
mystery of mysteries! 


Perchance the soul of some dead rose 
Holds fragrant converse with thy heart; 
May be where salient springs depart 

To tinkle down the green repose, 

Thou see’st some conscious fay arise; 

Or gossamers thou hearest speak ; 
Or bluebird with his tinted beak, 
Sweeps down with azure tapestries, 
To word the glances of thine eyes, 
Fair mystery of mysteries! 


The griffins at the marble stair 
Have scarce a stonier heart than you; 
But dark myrrh thickets, crowned with dew, 
Redolent in the golden air, 
Have less of balm than you of love. 
I see but cannot understand; 
I only lie by zephyr fanned, 
On downy silken traceries, 
Before thee, with thine eyes above, 
Sweet mystery of mysteries! 


If we through lower nature came— 
For nature's right and man is wrong— 
Thou wast a regal bird, whose song, 
Though changed to voice, is still the same. 
Thou art a morning dawn to me, 
Whose memory can ne’er depart— 
O, be the sunset of my heart, 
Whose rays shall be the reveries 
Which still must radiate from thee, 
Loved mystery of mysteries! 


Above the barren wastes of years 
Life's pyramidal days will rise ; 
Here, ‘neath the glow of violet eyes, 
Each holy dream of thee appears 
A day in pure effulgence cast. 
While every crystal thought doth seem 
To hold thine image like a stream; 
And in those mythic histories 
I mingle with thee and the past, 
Dear mystery of mysteries! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MABEL: 


THE GIPSEY MOTHER. 


BY H. M. 8. 


Maset, the gipsey mother, stood silent and 
abstracted in the leafy door of her rock dwelling ! 
The day was fast declining, and the bright beams 
of the setting sun shot up among the fleecy clouds 
trooping through the sky, and shattering in the 
distance, drifted back again to earth, filling the 
atmosphere with an almost palpable halo of glo- 
ry. A-warm, misty haze swept over the land- 
scape, and slumbered in the bosom of the forest, 
till the leaves that had all day long been whisper- 
ing low and sweetly to each other, grew still and 
silent, as if subdued into a gentle sympathy with 
the all-pervading loveliness of a summer sunset. 
It was an hour of strange, wild beauty; such an 
one as sends the warm blood surging up the 
heart like ocean waves—when all that is pure 
and holy in our nature is stirred into active life, 
and seems struggling within the soul for utter- 
ance and appreciation. 

The brilliant coloring was gradually melting 
away into one of a more sombre cast. Shadows 
were deepening among the hills, and around the 
huge rocks, until they seemed to take palpable 
forms, and grow, and increase to gigantic forms ; 
yet still the tall, erect figure of the gipsey mother 
gleamed out through the clefts of rock, silent 
and passionless, as if she had been a portion of 
the rock itself. Far below her dwelling, half- 
hidden by clumps of trees, a smooth lake flashed 
and sparkled in the subdued light, and mirrored 
back luxuriant verdure, and purple clouds, and 
glimpses of the blue sky, as if another world and 
another heaven were hidden in its depths! Far- 
ther on, the river went moaning its lonely way 
to the sea, and on either side of its banks might 
be seen, by the kindling hfi bl 
groups of fantastic creatures, whose wild, fierce 
manner and grotesque apparel marked them as 
a race both hated and feared by the few daring 
and adventurous settlers who had emigrated, and 
made for themselves, as they thought, both 
homes, and a security from intrusion, among the 
fustnesses of the Alleghany Mountains. Thefts 
and plunder were incidents of common occur- 
rence, and not unfrequently the crime of murder 
w.s added to the list of persecutions heaped up- 
on the inhabitants, until finding their own h 
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dom, power and strength to the superstitious va- _ 


grants of the mountains. Fierce, desperate and 
determined, with a heart whose greatest necessity 
was that of exclusive power, with an intellect 
clear, forcible and brilliant, yet perverted and 
depraved, the inflaence she possessed among her 
band was rather that of mind over mutter, than 
soul struggling against soul. With an intimate 
knowledge of nature, she had taken in the vast 
sweep of human xims, human objects and human 
weaknesses, from no other desire than the coldly 
speculative one, of devising just how far such 
weakness could subserve to her own individual 
advancement. 

The hopes of her youth had been crushed out, 
‘wy the treachery of one to whom she had entrust- 
ed the wealth of a pure heart ; and when she saw 
the star of her future sinking in a night of gloom 
—and when she knew herself to have become a 
thing of reproach and scorn, her goaded soul 
turned madly upon itse/f, until she grew to be a 
mass of dangerous and distorted energy, flung 
out upon the world to feed and riot upon social 
deformity and crime. 

Not one among the band over whom she exer- 
cised such an unlimited power could teil who or 
what she was. All known of her history was, 
that during one of the severe tempests which are 
peculiar to the Alleghanies, she had been discov- 
ered, watching by the side of two infants, appar- 
ently of an equal age, and endeavoring to screen 
them from the impending danger. The first im- 
pulse of the gipsey, as her commanding form 
towered up from among the swaying leaves, was 
that of terror, but when he caught the glance of 
her large, fierce eyes, fixed so wildly upon him, 
by that sympathy of soul, which we in our pov- 
erty of language call mesmerism, he found him- 
self irresistibly drawn to the strange woman, and 
ina few moments more, herself and childre’ 


| gled its cadence with the rustling leaves. 


called into life by her words, a low, sweet strain 
of music drifted down the mountains, and min- 
There 
was nothing unusual in that, for Mabel had in- 
structed her daughter in the various accomplish- 
ments of which she herself was mistress, and 
Zoe’s skill in music, and the mastery she had 
acquired over the difficult but impassioned strains 
of old time composers, was a strong link in the 
chain with which she held the hearts of her tribe. 
Upon whatever the mother’s fierceness failed to 
take effect, the daughter's winning manner and 
melodious voice was sure to be triumphant. 
Musical instruments of an uncouth make, yet 
capable of producing thrilling effect, were a plen- 
tifal commodity in the gipsey’s cave. 


It was | 


not the music, rippling down so sweetly at that | 
still hour, which arrested Mabel’s attention ; but 

there were words wedded to it—words of passion | 
and devotedness, which Zoe could never have — 


learned without some efficient master of the heart. 


Again the strings of a lute were swept with a 


light hand, and a voice, melodious and pure, was 
heard wedded to the following words : 


* There's midnight gloom about ~ path, 
And midnight gloom above me. 

And none to smile away my fears— 
And no one here to love me; 

0. B is my heart one bud of love— 


Then—droop myself, and perish!” 


Slowly and sadly the symphony died away 
amid the forest gloom ; Mabel drew her form up 
to its full height, but the blazing eyes and the 
quivering lips told of the mental agitation of a 
great soul! The long white hair floated down 
over her shoulders like asnowy scarf, and min- 
gled with the drapery of gold-cloth which de- 
pended from her waist. Detaching a whistle 
from her girdle, she blew a low, shrill note, which 





were safely sheltered within the rock cave, whose 
jutting roof shelved down almost to the river’s 
brink. With the perceptive faculties of an orig- 
inally strong mind, thus early matured, Mabel 
was not long in satisfying herself that mystery 
was the only impiement to be used in working 
out a strong hold iu the heart of that lawless and 
ignorant band, and with a crafty judgment, she 
planned and executed her will, until she became 
both a terror and an idol to the impressible gip- 
seys. Life or death, punishment and advance- 
ment, all were at the disposal of the gipsey moth- 
er, and no infliction could be more fearful than 
to meet her flashing eyes bent in anger upon 
some unfortunate culprit. Yet she was too craf- 
ty and systematic to abuse the vantage-ground 
she had gained; so each year rooted her more 
firmly in their natures, until the name of Mabel 
the gipsey more — a terror and a fear to 
the sur , few of whom had 
ever dared venture within her dwelling, although 
there were many powerful inducements, not the 
least of which was that of glancing into the fu- 
ture, to which Mabel assumed, the better to aid 
her purposes of mysticism, the power of holding 
communion. For years there had been but one 
child visible in the rock dwelling, but a little 
mound, bright with blossoms and clinging vines, 
told of an early death, and a pleasant sleep 
among the bright and beautiful things of nature, 
and upon this mound the sad eyes of the bereav- 
ed mother were riveted. There was no pride 
upon her pale face now! affection had gained 

Pp y over ; and the soul that had 
been so long a mausoleum for ruined intellect, 
lighted up under the influence of memories, pain- 
ful as they were distinct. The brow of the gip- 
sey mother was pale as ashes! The eyes, so 
brilliant at all times, gleamed out like live coals 
from the embers of past desolation. The night 
of guilt had come, and there was no hope to 
point out a bright to-morrow. Her old life of 
shame and sin had grown dark and repulsive—a 
better nature was struggling within her bosom, 
and a new life had sprung between her and 
crime—a life of bitter, intense despair! With 
fearful distinctness, the vision of her old home 
rose up like a mockery in the dim twilight of 
memory! She saw how a world of crime had 
uprisen from the ashes of purity ; and over its 
blasted soil there had gathered a mass of black 
clouds to shut out forever every throb of good- 
ness from the polluted atmosphere of her bosom. 
For a moment she stood silent and motionless ; 
then contending passions lighted up her face, 
each in its turn to leave it deathly pale again! 
Tears were in her eyes, as, link after link she 
unwound the chain of past incidents—saw how 
crime had been interwoven with crime—event 
tangled up with event, until q dark destiny had 
been wrought out by the agency of a mind wil- 
fully distorted to answer the purposes of a re- 
vengeful spirit. Almost painfully the time came 
back with memory, when, as a child, she had 
clung with a loving fondness to the sheltering 
arms of her gentle mother! Her soul, that had 
been a chaos of guilt, crime and despair, grew 
clear and brilliant in the light of thought, until 
even the ruins of intellectual greatness were beau- 
tiful and holy; for a child’s love for her dead 
mother was blended with a deep worship for the 
only living witness of her guilt—her own help- 
less and innocent daughter. Ah, women have 
many weaknesses and failings, when the sky is 
bright above them ; but in the darkness and the 
storms, whether of guilt or sorrow, the soul of a 
true woman is a priceless gift from the Almighty ! 
Again her bineaneen were changing, like some un- 











so inferior to that of the gipsey clan, they were 
fo:ced to retreat and make for themselves a new 
home, many miles removed from the spot en- 
deared by old memories and pleasant associa- 
tions. The story is sti!l extant among the in- 
habi of Joh n, of a band of lawless 
depredators who infested the mountains, and 
were for years, while the country was young, a 
terror and a reproach upon that neighborhood. 
Unlike the generality of those roving clans, each 
one was a chief in his own right—acting for him- 
self alone, and taking the responsibility of his 
own crimes. But there was one voice that had 
power to tame and subdue the revellers even in 
their wildest orgies—there was one eye beneath 
whose glance the most daring spirit quailed, and 
grew mild and hamble as a dependent child. 








Mabel, the gipsey mother, was an oracle of wis- 


ia of the mind; for her 
lips were compressed and rigid, and she clasped 
her hands over her brow, as if to shake off the 
influence of some hideous dream, in whose mazes 
she hoped to find herself entangled. ‘‘ Seven- 
teen years,” said she, “seventeen years this 
day ”—a low, wild laugh woke up the echoes 
of the rock cave, and startled the gipsey from 
her reverie. With a look of habitual fierceness, 
she peered wildly among the dense shadows 
which were piled around the cave, but as noth- 
ing met her gaze of an unusual nature, she again 
resumed her station, but not to indulge in the 
same train of thought. “ How late Zoe lingers 
among the mountains this evening,” she mar- 
mured, as if communing with herself. “The 
wild blood of her race finds sufficient food among 
the cliffs and valleys in which she has been nur- 
tured.” Mabel paused in surprise, for, as if 





was d trom the mountain, and in a few 
moments the crackling leaves and the swaying 
limbs gave warning of the approach of a second 
party. Mabel gathered the drapery around her, 
cast a lingering glance at the flower wreathed 
grave, and was lost to sight within the interstices 
of her rock home! 
= 4 

Probably no section of our country has met 
with less appreciation from writers of fiction, 
either of home or foreign manufacture, than that 
known as the Alleghany Mountains, and yet 
from its very wildness, and almost sublimity of 
desolation, none presents a broader scope for the 
fancy-flights of an imaginative mind. Its dearth 
of historic material is amply supplied by innu- 
merable legends and old time traditions, some of 
them so vague and conflicting, that they are pre- 
served rather as relics of by-gone superstition, 
than for any belief entertained with regard to 
their reality. Some two months previous to the 
occurrence of incidents related above, the ragged 
cliffs and jutting rocks framed a most exquisite 
picture of life and loveliness, from whose reflec- 
tion the outline of my present story has been 
drawn. 

It was summer, and the trees were burthened 
with foliage, and the flowers bursti h h 


its power, vet earnest and true, a heart wild and 
daring, yet tull of gentle impulses and womanly 
attributes—one to rest in but one bosom, and 
rest there forever—to love but once, and that 
Such was Zoe Montano, 
daughter of the gipsey queen of the Alleghanies 

The bright blue eve and frank, generous coun- 
tenance of the youthful lover were sufficient 
evidences that he could claim no kindred with 
the clan of outlaws above alluded to, and the 
sentiment of intense hatred which existed between 
the settlers and themselves, would have convin- 
ced the lovers, had they paused to reflect, that a 


once for all eternity. 


| union would never be tolerated by either party, 


even should those most in power desire it, But 
when did lovers ever reflect, when reflection 
brought doubt or pain ? or how could they think 


of wrong or crime, in the concealment of that 


which created such a heaven of happiness to their | 


own hearts ? 
Zoe had forgotten home, forgotten her tribe, 


forgotten everything but the bright-haired youth, 


who had taught her the secrets of her own spirit; 
and when her mother’s shrill call sounded through 
the forest, she started as if it had been a death- 
knell, and pressing her lover’s hand, she glided 
from his side, and was soon seen to enter the 
leafy door of her rock dwelling ! 


Pale, mute and motionless, Mabel reclined 
upon her couch of rich furs, gazing down into a 
sweet face, upturned to hers with an expression 
of devotedness not to be mistaken. The stern 
determination and indomitable will that charac- 
terized Mabel the sorceress, were all fading from 
the heart of Mabel the mother, and the fierce 
eyes which were wont to strike terror to all who 
had the daring to confront their glance, grew 
mild and gentle under the influence of that sacred 
and holy impulse—a mother's love! Ah, there 
are but few sentiments of the human heart which 
cannot be described with an accuracy almost 
real; but there are no words in which to paint 
the deep and abiding fervency of a mother's love! 
Her care, her fear, her solitude, all may find true 
colors, but not her love—that is sacred as God, 
pure as heaven, lasting as eternity. And if the 
love of those who are surrounded with every lux- 
ury—with the companionship of the great and 
good—if their love for their offspring is thus in- 
tense, what must have been that of the gipsey 
mother, in a wilderness filled with reckless hearts 
and savage forms? What must have been her 
grief, to know that the child, whom it was a sin 
thus to worship, had taken to her bosom another 
counsellor, and another love, to weaken the 
strong ties of filial affection which she had so 
striven to bind around her spirit? The bitter- 
ness of her own dark life seemed gathering and 
concentrating in force, to fall in retribution upon 
her child. She thought of the hours when her 
own heart had been made up of trastingness and 
affection—when faith in the past, and hopeful- 
ness for the future, were as bright and uncloud- 
ed in her bosom as a summer sky ; and the tears 
were in her eyes, and her whole frame was 





the moss, were gene all along the weod- 
pathy, as if som giant, returning 
home from succe' af »t had scattered the 
trophies of his victory with a liberal hand. Far 
up the cliffs, a young man of some twenty sum- 
mers had threaded his way over masses of brok- 
en rock, and tbrough thickets of stunted hemlock, 
to gaze down upon the wilderness of green leaves 
throbbing in the sunlight, like a great wild sea, 
impatient of restraint. Far beneath his feet, 
where the shadows were most intense, could be 
seen glimmerings of a clear river, which broke 
up through the underbrush, and drifted in among 
the blossoms that bent their bright lips down to 
its very brink. All along the banks were clumps 
of maple and willow, turning out their silver 
linings in the rich light, while huge clitfs and 
fragments of rocks, shelving far over its bosom, 
completed a picture almost fearful in its sublim- 
ity. Weary and listless, the youthful devotee 
had flung himself upon a bed of moss, and was 
already revelling in dreams of brilliant woof, 
when a light hand rested upon his shoulder, a 
face of exquisite loveliness, with a pair of wild, 
dreaming eyes, peered curiously into his own. 
Starting from his slumber, he sought to detain 
the fair intruder; but with an expression of ter- 
rified wonder she eluded his grasp, sprang to the 
precipice, and securing a heavy vine, swung her- 
self wildly down the cliff. 

In the rapidity of her descent, the frail support 
gave way, and the next moment the beautiful 
girl lay a senseless mass at the foot of the ravine. 
With a self-possession beyond his years, the 
young man sprang from rock to rock, and was 
soon at her side, bathing her temples with the 
pure water that trickled through the interstices 
of the cliff, and lifting the thicket of curls from 
her bosom, that the fresh air might have fall 
power upon a frame whose quivering pulse gave 
evidence that life was still left to her. For hours 
and hours the senseless girl lay in his arms, and 
when the evening came, and the shadows began 
to thicken among the trees, there had been a tale 
of love, beautiful and holy in its trustingness, 
breathed into ears, and nestling upon a heart 
that should forget its cadence nevermore—not 
even in eternity! There had been a soul-worship 
extended and exchanged, as spiritual and refined 
as it was powerful and intense, and the pure girl 
and dreaming youth had matured and grown in- 
to thoughtful creatures, whose future lives were 
to be devoted to carving into visible forms the 
shades of past dreams and past imaginings. So | 
does love ever change the current of human 
nature! 

Morning after morning Zoe might be seen 





clambering over brushwood and fallen trees, to 
meet her youthful lover upon the cliff; and when 
the storms came, and the lightnings flashed 
through the forest, there was a sheltering rock, 
made beautiful by flowering shrubs, wherein the 
loving pair found safety and shelter. There was 
no thought of wrong, no depth of passion to dis- 
turb the purity of their intercourse, for they were | 


alike, children of nature, whose love and religion | 
were a blending of the same ingredients, and 

had a source from the well-spring of superstition. | 
To look into Zoe’s deep eyes, one would have | 
felt that at their foundation was a soul strong in | 


| fire, followed by a low, peculiar rattle. 


witated with , “as the taint of wasted 
years left a dark shadow upon the fountains of 
memory !”” 

“Zoe,” said she, at length, “ who taught you 
that song you were singing but now upon the 
mountain ?” 

The blood rushed in torrents over the face and 
neck of the beautiful girl, as she met her moth- 
er’s searching glance fixed in such earnestness 
upon her, but she made no reply to the question. 

“ Has Zoe secrets from her mother’s ear? Can 
she content herself with listening to the cold, 
hollow sophistry of a stranger, to the exclusion 
of a mother’s love and a mother’s advice ?” 

Still no reply came from the quivering lips, 
but lower and lower drooped her head, until she 
sank in a burst of passionate supplication at the 
gipsey’s feet. Gathering her in her arms, Mabel 
smoothed back the dark hair from her brow, and 
there in the waning light listened calmly to the 
outpourings of affection, breathed in words of 
eloquence which spring to the lips that love has 
opened, naturally as perfume from an opening 
rose. Zoe told of her meeting on the mountain, 
and how she had thought her lover a statue 
carved from the rock, and of her surprise and 
subsequent terror, when she found him to be a 
living, breathing creature, and of her gratitude 
for his kindness in preserving her life; but not 
one word of love escaped her lips, although the 
rich blood which mantled her cheek told more 
than words, of the fervent, clinging trust which 
predominated over every other sentiment. The 
sweet hour of confidence was disturbed by the 
sudden and somewhat abrupt entrance of a stran- 
ger, whose appearance was indicative of a more 
refined mind than was usually met with in that 
wild vicinity. 

Mabel rose and motioned him to a seat; but he 
acknowledged the courtesy with a slight bow, 
without availing himself of her kindness. Ac- 
customed to implicit obedience, the gipsey raised 
her dark eyes in astonishment, but only met in 
return a firm and self-assured glance. 

“What seek you in the cave of the sorceress ?” 
said she, with pointed emphasis, thinking fiom 
his manner that he was not aware of his danyer- 
ous proximity. 

A half perceptible sneer curled the lip of the 
stranger, as he made a@ request to see her fora 
few moments alane. With a stately step Mabel 
led the way through jutting rocks, to a room cu- 
riously concealed, in a distant corner of the cave. 


| Upon the walls were uncouth scalpturings of 


demons, and satyrs, and other hideous contor- 
tions of the mythological creed, which gave to 
the place a degree of wildness well calculated to 
inspire the beholder with a feeling of awe. Far 
in the corner, where the shadows were deepest, 
and just perceptible by the glimmering light, a 
huge skeleton with its fleshless bones—a fitting 
sentinel for so wild a spot. Coiled by the side 
of the skeleton, with its slimy folds half-encir- 


| Cling its fleshless limbs, was a hideous serpent, 
| from whose eyes ever and anon came flashes of 


A large 
shelf of rock formed the ceiling, from the centre 
of which gleamed a single light in the shape of a 
star; the whole place was calculated tw excite a 
feeling like that of a frightful dream in which 
one knows it is a dream, and yet finds himself 





» 


powerless to shake it off A rade fire place in 
the cleft of a rock threw out an oceasional broad 
glare asthe wind swept moaning throvgh the 
crevices, and then died away again joaving the 
star alone in its brilliancy 

Mabel paused in the centre of the room, and 
*n such 
mock-mystery was likely to make apoo his mind ; 
but the same caustic sneer was all the 


surveved her visitor, to note the impress 


evidence 
he gave of having observed the mystic appoint 
ments. The gipsey had at last found a soul, 
proud and exacting as her own, one notte he 


overcome by saperstitious fear, nor vet to veld 
a deference to the sorceress that would not have 
been extended to the woman. Mabel felt this, 
and from an intuitive knowledge of human na- 
ture, guessed too truly that he gazed upon her 
as a wicked and hardened woman; one whose 
life of intrigue, deception and fraud had justly 
cast her out from the sympathies of her race, and 
made her a terror and reproach. For a moment 
the consciousness of the thought flung its shadow 
over the face of Mabel, then passed away, to 
leave her calm and self-possessed as ever.  Fix- 
ing her dark eyes, which had yet never failed in 
their power of fascination, upon the stranger, 
she again questioned his purpose in her dweiling. 

“Would you read the future in my eyes” 
said she. 

“ The present is our own,” replied the stran- 
ger. “ The future is lett to us—let it rest. No, 
Mabel—for that, I'm told is your name.” 

A slight inclination of the stately head, and 
an increased severity of manner, 
answer she deigned to his question. 

“| have not risked my life in your devil's den, 
without fully calculating the necessity for such 
an emergency. Itis of the future I came to 
speak, but not to pry into the mysteries known 
only to God himself.” 

“ Scoffer!” muttered Mabel, 
clenched teeth. 

The stranger continued, without heeding the 
interruption, “ blood has been poured out like 
water to satisfy the cravings of your tribe, for a 
revenge of fancied wrong.” 

“ Fancied !’’ said Mabel, towering to her full 
height, and flashing her dark eyes upon the 
speaker, with a look of incarnate scorn. 

“ We will not discuss the question—it has been 
and will be the result of contending parties—this 
feast of blood! There is but one way to save 
the remnants of either race.” 

“And that?” questioned Mabel. 

“To unite them by bonds of relationship !” 

“ But how ?” 

“ You are the chief of your tribe, as 7 am of 
mine. You have a child—a daughter, whose 
grace and beauty has been the theme of more 
than one heart among the simple settlers.”” 

“And you, with your weight of yeers and 
worldly knowledge, would marry my daughter ? 
You, crafty that you are |” 

“No! Ihave a son, whose years, pursuits 
and habits would better accord with the enthu- 
siast of the mountain.” 

For a moment Mabel seemed lost in deep 
thought. “ Has he seen her ?’’ she questioned. 

“No.” 

“ Does he know of this proposal ?” 


was the only 


between her 


“ No.” 
“ Will he consent ?” 
“Consent! The son of Martin Hause the 


mountain ranger has no will but that of his 
father.” 

There was a wildness and determination in his 
manner of speech that accorded well with the 
reckless nature of Mabel. 

“ You have trusted me more than mortal has 
dared do for many years. If you can spare me 
an hour for conversation, I have a story to re- 
veal ; and then if you desire it, Zoe shal! become 
the wife of your son, the link to unite our divid- 
ed band.” 

“Poor Zoe! there was a cup of deep and bit- 
ter woe preparing for her lips. “ You would 
scarcely think,” said Mabel, turning to the 
stranger with a smile, “that an old woman like 
me, running wild among the rocks and moun- 
tains of the Alleghanies, could boast of a story 
in her own right; yet so itis. There is more 
romance in the common incidents of everyday 
life, if rightly considered, than the novelist could 
rake from the furnace of imagination! Have 
you time to listen to what I may relate ?” 

The stranger answered in the affirmative. 

“T must be a faithful transcript,” she contin- 
ued, “of a dark life, made still more dark by 
crime! A story of wrongs and struzyles, and 
temptations almost beyond the power of woman 
to endure, yet borne how patiently, I may not 
say—through years of self-banishment and self- 
reproach! I have but one promise to extort be- 
fore I proceed—that until my death, which can- 
not be far distant, you will preserve what I now 
disclose an inviolate secret.” The stranger as- 
sented, and Mabel commenced her story. 





The single star flashed its brightness down 
upon the face of Mabel, and flickered to and fro 
among the shadows of the cave, giving to the 
skeleton an appearance of hideous life, and light- 
ing up the brilliant orbs of the serpent with al- 
most supernatural lustre! A deep feeling of 
awe was creeping over the senses of the stranger, 
and he felt as if his own heart was becoming as 
cold as the rocks by which he was surrounded 
The flashing eyes—the gestures of the yipsey, 
which were growing wilder and more impass)on- 
ed, as she raised the lid from off the sepuichre of 
past pleasures and past hopes, seemed w have 
commenced their work of mental fascination 
upon him. 

“It is indeed an agony,” she began, “to 
probe heart- wounds that have been fustering for 
years in silent desulation, and a woman must 
needs tremble for her power, when she stops to 
gather up the fragments of a world she has secon 
crumbling beneath her feet! My years have 
not all been passed among camps aud 
although the moral deformity of my 
wild and reckless as it was, tempie! mo at aa 
early age to leave my home among the pearante 
of Italy, and associate myself with a gipeey band, 
then located amid the ruins of the Riune I 
will not tell you why I torswok my home , eovugh 
to know there was a strange, harsh fax, where 


watchfires, 


natare— 
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werless to chabe it off. A cule fire-place in 
» cleft of a rock threw out an occasional broad 
ire as the wind swept moaning throvgh the 
vices, and then died away again leaving the 
r alone in its brilliancy. 
Mabel paused in the centre of the room, and 
veyed her visitor, to note the impression such 
ck-mystery was likely to make upon his mind ; 
t the same caustic sneer was all the evidence 
gave of having observed the mystic appoint- 
‘nts. The gipsey had at last found a soul, 
mud and exacting as her own, one not to he 
sreome by superstitious fear, nor yet to yield 
leference to the sorceress that would not have 
en extended to the woman. Mabel felt this, 
| from an intuitive knowledge of human na- 
8, guessed too truly that he gazed upon her 
a wicked and hardened woman; one whose 
: of intrigue, deception and fraud had justly 
t her out from the sympathies of her race, and 
ide her a terror and rep h. Fora t 
consciousness of the thought flung its shadow 
or the face of Mabel, then passed away, to 
ive her calm and self-possessed as ever. Fix- 
: her dark eyes, which had yet never failed in 
ir power of fascination, upon the stranger, 
> again questioned his purpose in her dwelling. 
“Would you read the future in my eyes?” 
d she. 
‘ The present is our own,” replied the stran- 
r. “The future is left to us—let it rest. No, 
ibel—for that, I’m told is your name.” 
A slight inclination of the stately head, and 
increased severity of manner, was the only 
swer she deigned to his question. 
‘‘T have not risked my life in your devil’s den, 
thout fully calculating the necessity for such 
‘emergency. Itis of the future I came to 
sak, but not to pry into the mysteries known 
ly to God himself.” 
‘Scoffer!” muttered Mabel, between her 
nched teeth. 
The stranger continued, without heeding the 
terruption, “blood has been poured out like 
ter to satisfy the cravings of your tribe, for a 
venge of fancied wrong.” 
“ Fancied!’”’ said Mabel, towering to her full 
ight, and flashing her dark eyes upon the 
vaker, with a look of incarnate scorn. 
“ We will not discuss the question—it has been 
d will be the result of contending parties—this 
ist of blood! There is but one way to save 
» remnants of either race.” 
“And that?” questioned Mabel. 
“To unite them by bonds of relationship !” 
“ But how ?” 
“ You are the chief of your tribe, as 7 am of 
ine. You have a child—a daughter, whose 
ace and beauty has been the theme of more 
an one heart among the simple settlers.” 
“And you, with your weight of years and 
orldly knowledge, would marry my daughter ? 
ou, crafty that you are !” 
“No! Ihave a son, whose years, pursuits 
id habits would better accord with the enthu- 
ast of the mountain.” 
For a moment Mabel seemed lost in deep 
ought. ‘ Has he seen her?” she questioned. 
“No.” 
“‘ Does he know of this proposal ?” 
“No.” 
“ Will he consent ?” 
“Consent! The son of Martin Huse tho 
.ountain ranger has no will but that of his 
ther.” 
There was a wildness and determination in his 
anner of speech that accorded well with the 
ckless nature of Mabel. 
“ You have trusted me more than mortal has 
wed do for many years. If you can spare mo 
: hour for conversation, I have a story to re- 
al; and then if you desire it, Zoe shall become 
e wife of your son, the link to unite our divid- 
band.” 
“Poor Zoe! there was a cup of deep and bit- 
> woe preparing for her lips. ‘ You would 
arcely think,” said Mabel, turning to the 
anger with a smile, ‘that an old woman like 
e, running wild among the rocks and moun- 
ins of the Alleghanies, could boast of a story 
. her own right; yet so itis. There is more 
mance in the common incidents of everyday 
», if rightly considered, than the novelist could 
ke from the furnace of imagination! Have 
‘a time to listen to what I may relate ?” 
The stranger answered in the aftirmative. 
“T must be a faithful transcript,” she contin- 
a, “of adark life, made still more dark by 
ime! <A story of wrongs and struggles, and 
mptations almost beyond the power of woman 
endure, yet borne how patiently, I may not 
y—through years of self-banishment and self- 
proach! I have but one promise to extort be- 
re I proceed—that until my death, which can- 
ot be far distant, you will preserve what I now 
.sclose an inviolate secret.” The stranger as- 
ated, and Mabel commenced her story. 








The single star flushed its brightness down 
von the fuce of Mabel, and flickered to and fro 
nong the shadows of the cave, giving to the 
eleton an appearance of hideous life, and light- 
g up the brilliant orbs of the serpent with al- 
\ost supernatural lustre! A deep feeling of 
we was creeping over the senses of the stranger, 
nd he felt as if his own heart was becoming as 
old as the rocks by which he was surrounded. 
‘he flashing eyes—the gestures of the gipsey, 
hich were growing wilder and more impassion- 
J, as she raised the lid from off the sepulchre of 
ist pleasures and past hopes, seemed to have 

»mmenced their work of mental fascination 
pon him. 

“It is indeed an agony,” she began, “to 
robe heart-wounds that have been fostering for 
ears in silent desolation, and a woman mast 
eveds tremble for her power, when she stoops to 
_ather up the fragments of a world she has seen 
rumbling beneath her feet! My years havo 
ot all been passed among camps and watchfires, 
ithough the moral deformity of my nature— 




















( ay 


my gentle mother had sat for years; a repulsive, | 
unloving face, whose slightest glance froze the | 
blood upon my heart, and when it haunted me 

most, a rebellious nature warmed into life, and 

an only child was lost to her father’s cottage for- 

ever more! Fatalty, men scoff at it, and yet it 

has pursued me at every turn of my dark life. 

It gave me an intense desire for exclusive lore, 

yet withheld the means for its attainment—it 

gave me woman’s passion, without woman's fear 

—woman’s love for purity, without woman's 

scorn for crime, and now that I stand here deso- 
late and alone—wrecked in mind, soul and in- 

tellect—tiung out like a weed from the garden 

of social life, to perish amid the tempest and the 
gloom—now, I trace back each step of my lite, 
each sorrow, sin and crime, to the influence of 
that one word fatality. While yet a child, there 
came legends of a new world, uprising like a 
gem from the sea—where a daring few had writ- 
ten their names in letters of gold upon the shield 
of fame—where wealth came for the asking, and 
health and happiness were its constant attend- 
ants. Our band was broken up—some departed 
for the new el-dorado, of which they had been 
told, others turned their attention to gaining and 
hoarding wealth, as if it must not all end in the 
same foul grave at last. I remained under the 
protection of an old woman, whose ostensible 
method of livelihood was that of fortune-telling ; 
and from her I learned the art of mysticism, 
which has served so well among the gipseys of 
these mountains—who, as you may have per- 
ceived, are a portion of our English band. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, there came one, whose veins 
were filled with noble blood. Bold, brilliant and 
courteous, he won from my heart a feeling of 
reverence, which soon ripened into love. There 
was a difference in his manner when addressing 
me, so unlike that toward my associates, that 
what my love did not accord him, was tendered 
by my pride. I loved that man—ay, and do— 
though years have passed since that time; years 
that have left the traces of sorrow and crime up- 
on my head. Even hatred for myself—scorn for 
the world—a yearning for revenge—could not 
overshadow it; there it lives, bright and beautiful 
amid the ruin it has caused, because I loved him 
with a singleness of purpose, that wound his image 
round my heart as never woman’s love entwined 
the imaye of her adoration, and yet he tritled 
with # soul that had grown to his own; he tram- 
pled upon a heart impetuous and fearless; and 
when the great love of my life recoiled upon my 
own spirit, it left me what I am—aimless and 
alone, with nothing true or real about me. In 
the silence of a summer’s night, a child was laid 
to sleep in my arms. There was no feeling ot 
shame or wrong within my bosom, as | kissed, 
for the first time, the precivus boon, for my only 
knowledge was gleaned from perverted legends 
of olden time, and my only religion, that of 
mysticism and superstition. I only saw Ais im- 
age; and when weeks had passed, and health 
was again restored, never dreaming of the im- 
propricty, 1 started alone, with my child in my 
arms, to visit the princely chateau of its father. 
‘The shadows were just gathering around the 
mansion, as I arrived, and in the fulness of 
my joy, I paused to gaze for a time upon the 
massive walls that contained my life of life. 
Voives quiet and subdued fell upon my ear like 
soft music, and glancing through the latticed 
blinds, I saw the man for whom I had sold my 
soul to shame, bending over a fair young crea- 
ture, in whose embrace a child, not unlike my 
own, was held. The truth burst like fire upon 
my brain. I had been duped by a villain. I 
know not how I bore the dreadful revelation. I 
only remember on that night, when the earth 
was asleep, I crept through the blinds, saw them 
slumbering together, and in the tamult of passion 
pervading my whole nature, I struck her to the 
heart, while she nestled in his arms. In the con- 
fusion [ escaped with her child and mine. How 
long my soul was divorced from thought or rea- 
son, 1 know not, or how, or why, or by what 
means I came to this country. When I awoke 
to reason, familiar faces were bending over me— 
I recognized old friends, but I was forgotten by 
them. It answered my purpose never to reveal 
my name. I became powerful among the clan— 
but you know the remainder of my hisiory—suf- 
fice it to say, that Ais child died seventeen years 
ago this day, and mine, if you choose to claim 
her, is at your disposal.” 

“To save my people—yes—our rites are sim- 
ple—to-morrow when the sun is up, I will come 
attended by the bridegroom, and a simple pastor 
who resides with us. Is it enough?” questioned 
the stranger. 

“It is,” said Mabel. 

The stranger left suddenly as he came, and 
Mabel was alone. That night there were plead- 
ings and protestations and prayers in the cave of 
the gipsey mother, and when the morning came, 
and the mist began to roll up from the river, and 
the flowers to blush in the rich light, a small par- 
ty was seen coming down a mountain path that 
wound round the cave and down by the gipsey 
encampment. At their approach Zoe tled trem- 
blingly to a corner of the cave, and buried her 
head deep within the rich furs there extended. 
The party entered solemn and stately, as if they 
had marched to a funeral instead of a wedding. 
Mabel rose to her feet in an attitude of picturesque 
wildness, her white hair floated loosely over her 
shoulders, her robe showered about her form, and 
from her eyes gleamed an awful wil/, dark as 
madness, still as eternity, and resolute as death. 
Zoe glanced up but once from her pillow, but see- 
ing the determination stamped apon her mother’s 
brow, she knew her fate was sealed, and sank 
down again in hopeless, tearless despair 

** Take her,” said the gipsey mother, waving 
her hand with an imperative gesture. A quick 
convulsive sob broke from among the furs, when 
a young man of graceful appearance advanced 
from the party, and bent down by the side of the 
weeping girl. ‘ Zoe,” said he, in a low, pleas- 
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NELLIE’'S CHRISTMAS BOX. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“V’tt never marry a little man—never, so | 


long as I live!” 

Miss Nellie West needn’t have spoken with 
such ringing distinctness, as she was standing 
alone by a window, talking to herself. 

“I’m very sorry for that, Miss Nellie, as I 


came to ask you to marry me,” said a pleasant | 


voice. 


Nellie turned hastily, and her eyes—blue— 
came exactly on a level with the pair they looked | 


into—black. 

“ Charley Gay!” 

“ At your service, Miss West, what there is of 
me.” 

Nellie blushed and looked down. Then she 
tried to look up, but her eyes wouldn’t go any 
higher than the bow to Charley’s necktie—a 
very neat, slightly gotten up bow—which was 
about opposite to the little cameo pin that fast- 
ened her pretty collar. 

“ Nellie!” 

“ Well?” 

“1’m very sorry you wont marry a small man, 
because, Nellie—” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“T'm small.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And, Nellie!” 

“ Well?” 

“As Iam nearly twenty-five, and have no 
reasonable hopes of ever being any larger, I sup- 
pose the only thing that remains for me to do is 
to say good by to you.” 

No reply from Neliie. Her curls were allover 
her face, and she was maltreating the crimson 
window tassel shamefully. 

“T'm going to Chicago to-morrow, Nellie.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, so good— Neilie, didn’t your father 
pay a good round price for those window 
fixings ?”” 

“TI cannot say, sir, but presume you could ob- 
tain a sight at the bill by requesting it.” 

“Ah? But I’m afraid I haven’t time. The 
cars start at half-past six in the morning. Do 
you know who that was who just passed, 
Nellie?” 

“Lizzie Rowe.” 

“Indeed? Lizzie is a pretty girl.” 

“Exceedingly pretty to any one who has a 
taste for cross eyes and tow hair.” 

“ Flaxen curls, if you please. Don’t be un- 
generous, Nellie.” 

“Show me a way to prove to you that I am 
not.” 

“Certainly. Inform me whether or not you 
ever heard Miss Rowe express a distaste for small 
men.” 

« T never did, sir.” 

“Thank you. Mr. Rowe lives on Elm Street, 
doesn’t he ?” 

“Yes, sir, No. 43, exactly opposite Doctor 
Brown’s, and the next door to Mr. John 
Burleigh’s.” 

“Ah, thank you, thank you. I probably 
sha’n’t see you again, Nellie.” 

“ Ahem.” 

“ So good-by.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Gay.” 

“You are quite sure that the information con- 
cerning Miss Rowe is correct ?” 

© Quite sure, sir.” 

“No. 43?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Opposite Doctor Brown’s—yes. Good 
afternoon, Miss Nellie.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Gay.” 

Clang, clang, clang, went Charley’s nice little 
patent leather boots down the stone steps, taking 
along with them Charley’s black eyes, Charley’s 
neat whiskers, and Charley’s good heart. 
Straight down the street they went, boots, eyes, 
whiskers, and heart, and turned the corner of 
Elm. Then Nellie tumbled upon the sofa, a 
wretched little heap of sobs. 

The next morning while taking an early walk, 
Nellie met Mr. Juhn Leonard. He was a young 
man of wealth and position, and about five feet 
nine inches in height. He proposed to Nellie. 
While he was talking Nellie heard the engine 
bell of the half-past six train ring. She refused 
him. The next day Mr. George Reynolds, a 
gentleman of respectability, education and tal- 
ents, measuring six feet in his stockings, called 
on Nellie. He wanted a wife, but didn’t get one 
there. A fortnight after, Ned Parker, the hand- 
some school teacher of Harford (Nellie knew 
him to be five feet, eleven inches), called, with a 
fine team to take herto drive. Returning, he 
asked herto marry him. Nellie shook her head, 
and rode home, crying softly under her veil. 
Having refused the three best matches in town, 
Nellie didn’t have any more offers 

One day she went to the post-office and received 
a letter from Charley. Its contents were as 
follows : 


“Dear Nettit West:—In token of our 
long acquaintance, may | send you a gift at 
Christmas? If so, please make your own selec- 
tion, and inform me soon. Truly yours, 

“ CHARLEY.” 


Nellie put the letter in her bosom and sat 
down on a cricket before the fire tothink. What 
did he mean by his odd request that she should 
make her own selection? She was sure that he 
was a good judge of such matters. Then why 
did he leave the choice to her? Gradually a 
very warm color stole into her cheeks—a much 
deeper, richer glow than the heat of the fire 
would have made. She remembered a story 
she had once read, of a yentleman who obtainea 
an advantage over his capricious ladylove by ob 
taining her promise that she would accept any- 
thing he might present her with, and then offer- 


| Charley had left town—the scene enacted in that 
| very room on the evening before his departure— 
| occurred to her, and a shadow swept over her 
| face. Deeper and deeper it grew. Slight heart- 
| wounds there are in which the sting forever 
| rankles, and Nellie West was proud and sensi- 
tive. She sat silent amement, her lips gradually 
paling and compressing, and then she went to 
her desk and wrote as follows: 
“Deak rriesp Cuartie:—I should be 


| pleased to mecept anything from you which you 
can bor up! Lu friendship, Nevis.” 


The next day Nellie heard that Charley Gay 


was coming home. Lizzie Rowe told herso, and 
blushed when she said it. It was Saturday, and 
Nellie always helped her mother bake on Satur- 
days. But never before did she have such luck. 
She used pepper for spice, salted the custards, 
smashed eggs, and burned a whole oven fall of 
pies to cinders. At last she finished the day’s 
performance by a great, sobbing cry, indulged in 
after she went to her room. 

Towards the last of the following week, on the 
day before Christmas, Nellie answered a ring at 
the door. It was the village expressman, with a 
box for herself. A big box—she was sure of 
that, as she heard them from the parlor where 
she had retreated, come slowly in and deposit it 
in the hall. When they had gone, she tiptoed 
out to look at it. Big, indeed! full five feet 
long. What could be inside of it? Perhaps a 
sewing machine, or possibly acubelephant. The 
box was big enough, and Chicago was a strange 
place ; she had heard a great deal about it. Any 
way it was her own proviso, and whatever it con- 
tained she was bound to accept. Remembering 
this, her curiosity became intense, and after a 
moment's doubtful survey of the nails, she flew 
down stairs fora hammer. Coming back, she 
went to work on the box. To her surprise she 
found the nails driven quite through the cover, 
but only part way into the edge of the box, thus 
leaving an open space of about half an inch. 
Dropping the hammer, she put her fingers into 
this crevice, and with a very slight exertion of 
strength raised the cover. The contents didn’t 
wait to be taken out. They got out and walked 
up to Nellie, who had retreated with a little 
scream. 

“ Anything I could box up, you know, Nellie. 
Here, take your Christmas gift.” 

Did she? Of course she did. How could 
she help herself ? 








Were not the mysteries of antiquity, in their 
practical effect, a sort of religious peerage, to 
embrace and absorb those persons whose inquir- 
ies might endanger the established belief? If so, 
it is a strong presumption in favor of ‘Christianity, 
that it contains none; especially as it borrows no 
aid from castes. 





Bousetvite' § Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Unfermented Bread: @ © , 

This keeps moist low” n bret made with 
yeast, and is more swéet and digestible. The 
brown bread made in this way is particularly re- 
commended for dyspeptics. Take four pounds of 
flour, half an ounce avoirdupois of muriatic acid, 
the same of carbonate of soda. and about a quart of 
water. First mix the soda and flour well together 
by rubbing in a pan; pour the acid into the water, 
and stir it well together. Mix all together to the 
required consistence and bake in a hot oven imme- 
diately. If, instead of tlour, unbolted meal should 
be used, take three pounds of meal, half an ounce 
avoirdupois of muriatic acid, the same of carbonate 
of soda, and water enough to make it of a proper 
consistence. Mix in the same way. 





Green Corn Pudding. 

This is one of the numerous luxuries which the 
farmer can enjoy, with but little expense or trouble. 
For making it, take twelve ears of green corn, full 


sweet milk, one-fourth of a pound of fresh butter, 
four eggs well beaten, pepper and salt, as much as 
may be deemed necessary. Stir the ingredients 
well together, and bake in a buttered dish. Some 
add a quarter of a pound of fine sugar, and eat with 
sauce. This is a tine flavored and excellent dish, 
cold or warm, with meat or sauce. 





Rice Waffles. 

Take a teacup and a half,or a common-sized 
tumberful and a half, of rice that has been well 
boiled, and warm it in a pint of rich milk, stirring it 
till smooth and thoroughly mixed. Then remove 
it from the fire, and stir in a pint of cold milk and 
a small teaspoonful of salt. Beat four eggs very 
light, and stir them into the mixture, in turn with 
sufficient rice flour to make a thick batter. Bake it 
in a wafile-iron. 





Broiled Fowl. 

Separate the back of the fowl, and lay the two 
sides open; skewer the wings as for roasting; sea- 
son well with pepper and salt, and broil; send to 
table with the inside of the fowl to the surface of 
the dish; serve mushroom sauce; it is an admirable 
breakfast dish when a journey is to be performed. 


Laxative Whey. 

Take of the dried buds of the damask rose one 
ounce; rennet whey, one quart. Let them stand 
together twelve hours, then strain off the liquor, 
and add of crystals of tartar, and white sugar, a 
suitable proportion, to render it more active, and at 
the same time more palatable. 

Blackberry Wine. 

To three quarts of blackberry juice add one quart 
of water and three and a hall pounds of sugar, white 
or brown. Put it in an open jar, and let it stand 
two or three days to work; then bottle, and set 
away in a cool place for a year before using. 
Gingerbread. 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of mw sugar, 
one pound of golden syrup, three-quagters of a 
pound of butter, ong-quarter of a pound’ of candied 
peel, and one ounce of ground ginger. Warm the 
treacle, butter and sugar together. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly tllustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
| mail, post-paid, for toenty cents each, or #2 copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar. 


BLACKLOCK:; or, Taz Wanpexen or tus Sea. This 
story of the River, Main and Ocean is one of our eu- 
thor's happiest efforts; and the reader will hardly lay it 


' 
| down till he has mastered its entire details 


in the milk, and grate it. To this add one quart of 


Written for us by F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


REDPATH: or, Tue Westeay Tran A Story of Fron- 


tier Life and Adventure. This is a story of much in- 
terest, portraying with great tact and skill the inci- 
dents of trapper-life in the far West, and depicting Io- 
dian character and shrewdness with great effect. It is 
a fine portraiture of Western and Indian life 

Written expressly for us by...Da. J. H ROBINSON 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Tus Op Man oF 


Tas Wreck A Story of Oid England and the Ocean. 
This romance of English life in several of its phases, is 
one of singular interest and fascination, and portrays 
in arkilful and charming manver the fortunes of its 
heroine, aud other prominent characters in its scenes, 
through an array of incident of a peculiar and trying 
character, both on the land and the sea. 

Written for us by. .......... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tus Youno Paarisan's 
Doom. This is @ story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country 

Written for us by. ........ Mas CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tus Turse Brotaens 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East. at 
& period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land. It is @ 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 


Written expressly for us by.....A J. H. DUGANNE. 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent or Santa Ciara. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is oneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with iuterest, and its plot is fertile =ith 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
We can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 

Written expressly for us by. ..Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA;: or. Tux Ixvant 
Barve or Truxttto. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are Inid in Mexico during that period of ite his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Sroven 
Bracetsets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, TurjWaece ap rus Cnase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and ite char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
expecially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by......... Prov. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fattor San 
JuAN D'ULLOA. A Tale of the Merican War. This vivid 





tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 








THE UNKNOWN MASK or Tur Brie or Manan 

The scene of this story t+ inid im the gay capital of Spain 
and delineates to the life scenes of love abd adventure 
ofa thrilling nature Ase tale of love and Intrigue, 
has tew equals Lieutenant Murray i the moet ruc 

cessful delineator of the affections whe has written te 
the present century Eilitions of this story have been 
fasued both in Spanish and Preach 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Lowsn rue Wamioce A 
Revolutionary Komance of Sea and Land abounding tn 
incident and adventure Mr Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Revolution 
into thie thrilling story, the popularity of which is at 
tested by its passing through seven eli lious 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Je 


THE RED REVENGER: or Tee Pinate Kine or tee 
Fioaipas This tale of the Gulf and ite Islands le cue 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when « deadly confiiet was maintained be 
tween the Spaniarts of Cubs and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu 
Ties ago 


Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tue Buccansen or tue Geir 
A romantic Story of the See and the Shore. This ts an 
Other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous It was written by Captain Barrington on 
shipboard whiie cruising im the very waters where the 
Principal scenes of his tale are laid, and ts founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in e dream 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
thereio 

Written for us by.....F CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tut Nearoutan Ban- 
pitt: A Tale of Love and Pride This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high 
way which we have ever published. Original in con 
ception, and daszling in its plot, ite scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our sertes of stories 
The present is the aimiA edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated 

Written for us by..... .. LIRUTENANT MURKAY 


THE DOOMED KING: or Tar Caown anv rue S worn 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure.combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever wricten for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this thacinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic Gdelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tus Buccaneers any rue Cannt- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking ip‘ +reat. and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried owt The present is the A/ts edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he bas finished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tut Wap Cuisrtain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes It ie 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated jute French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by. BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tus Cunp oF tas 
Sienna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain. It be the most 
fascinating story of gipeey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet most start- 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters. It # wild 
and ylowing panoramic picture. 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux Suvecien oF rus 
Cuxgsareags. This is a story of the Coast and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, #) d bas 
excecded in the number of its editions his fimous 
** Dancing Feather,’’ which it also does in Interest 

Written expressly for us by...... J. H. INGRAHAM. 


dramatic we have ever published. It ie also truthfal | THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote ree Bace- 


to the history and actors of this stirring period of onr 


modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordioary 


facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the ns 8 his captivating OOO 5 and hence ite 





tr asan | novelette. 
Written pee us ae . Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip or Mowreney. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 


forming one of the mest attractive tales in our -otire 


woopsman. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present ir the clewenta edi- 
tion of this remnrkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling (ook we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment. snd the one whieh the author considers 
his best. 1+ incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor tuat engeuex the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters | THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions ov 81. Antoms 


of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tut Mowancn’s Laet 
Baipe. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with ajl the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..8YLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tae Wreck ow toe Inpian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 


This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of « thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years rince on atour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C HUNTER. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tex Comsrimatons of Cuma 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Bea Rich in 
adventure and in Cubss life. of # revolutionary charac- 


cidedly one of the very beat of our original series of ter. Mr. Barrington wes for 0 considerable period to 


novelettes, and has received the compliment of being 
re-published in England. It ie elegantly illustrated, 


the government service of Spain, and he has inid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribicen 


and absorbingly interesting from the firet to ths last Ges. Wis peeulior etlities have enshted Gime te eveve 


page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 
Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tus Restoration. 
The locale of this abrorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has beenin the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make apy writer famous. 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been reed. 

Written for us by ........ MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireox rae Wixe. This f&imous 
fea story has passed to its serenth edition—and to ail 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having «urpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Gipsets oF Ponser 
Hit. This is o tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Charles II, when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the lorale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habite and curtome are s theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure Dr hobtineon’s 
peculiar tact and skill has woven @ story whieh ts freeh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation This ie a Seid 
of romance in which he is pre-eminentiy at home 

Written for us by Da J H ROBINSON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or. Tas Arasiem Cava- 


many scenes of act-al observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect 
Written for us by..... F CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: of, Tas Onscre ann ive 
Paisst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of (Cobb # stories, and paints @ ver: giow 
ing picture of life in that loxurtous city It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre im this 
country, and has passed through three editions in Lon 
don. The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have published 

Written for us by SYLVANUB CORK Ja 

THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or. Tut Gaawpas's Pict 
This ie a story of the Ovlestial Empire, and in vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many Ilartra 
tions of Chinese life and hatite, while the pict of the 
story le brimming with novel end startling incident 
It le captivating from firet to last 

Written expressly for us by FYLVANUB CORB Ja 

THE SMUGGLER: or. Tes fecners oF ree Coser. 
Thies ie acknowledged to be Cobb + greatest aud best 
aovelette. full to the brim of startling and vivid iif, 
end containing © most intensely interesting piet Tt 
has been compared to Maryatt + beet sem novel and hee 
reached srren editions § It is 6 captivating tale from 
beginuing to end. as the render ©!) quickly peresive, 
por will he be likely to leave it vithest © thorough 
reading st the firet sitting 


Written for ws by FYLVANUF COBB Ja 


IVAN THE SEEF: or. Tas Keesiswann Crmcacsiae 


This ies well-to'd and high!y graphic tale of if do 
meetic cod military im Rosia. Turkey and Oivrecta. 


vild and reckless as it was, tempted me at an 
arly age to leave my home among the peasants 
f Italy, and associate myself with a gipsey band, 
ren located amid the ruins of the Rhine. [ 
vill not tell you why I forsook my home ; enoagh 


ing her beart, hand and fortune. Charley had 
read the story, too, and laughed over it. The 


! 
| use. A Legend of Old Spain. This ise most eharm- 
| maiden’s golden curls quivering like sunbeams | binom on her cheeks grew mcher. Had he To take Grease out of colored Silk 


ing story of the time of Philip II . and the daye of the 
Inquitition. The whole ie nterwoven with many 
seenes of historic interest taken from the timer of which 
it treats. and forms « goed illustration of whet the b= 


ant voice. There was a start which sent the 





The aathor har ‘aken great care to be falthiel to the 
stagular nations, characteristics of this peculiag region. 
and though the chapter: are intensely vivid, they ore 
yet truthfo 
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~ } halk, finely scraped, and 

over her neck—an exclamation of joyful surprise, | membered the little romance, and did he think to apevelblasgosigse ae : graben 
and quick as thought, Zoe Montano lay in the 







the grease spot, holding it near the fire, or over a 


repeat it in hisowncaset She believed 














Written «1, vit & » v c 
60 1. This will cause the g toric novel may be made in the hands of thr euiiifu! a CRRPaNY ae ENE eeee, See ™ 
a ° J Warm iron reve i iis ‘caw ve grease to . Atiress M@ OM BALLOT Putticte wi 
arms of William Hause, as if she had grown | The blush burned way up to he 1 writer, Ithae proved one of Cobbs moet successful ~ 
, sh b r t brown curls. sit, the ruch ct bsorl it, aad ” 
» know there was a strange, harsh face, where OL a . : : » Hi. melt, the French chalk will a » it, it may iate No 224 Winter Ftreet, Boston. Mass | 
se, , there forever. She was his own forever. Suddenly the occurrences of the day upon which 











then be brushed or rubbed off 





Written expressly for us by BYLVANUS COBS, Ja GP POR BALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPuTS | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
O, THINK OF THE SAILOR! 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


O, think of the sailor 
On the fathomless sea, 

When the wild waves are tossing 
So fearless and tree; 

Think of the dangers 
That ever are nigh, 

When the storm-clouds float over 
The blue of the sky! 


O, think of the sailor 
So bold and so brave, 
Who in storm ’s by the helm, 
The good ship to save; 
Who fearlessly, steadily 
Runs up the mast, 
Unmindfal alike of the 
Cold and the blast! 


O, think of the sailor 
Abroad on the deep, 

While you in your couches 
So quietly sleep, 

And breathe to high Heaven 
One low, earnest prayer, 

That God will protect him 
With kindness and care! 





THE RAINBOW. 

God of the fair and open sky! 

How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome of heavenly blue, 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings! 
Each Prilliant star that sparkles through 

Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening's purple radiance, gives 

The beauty of its praise to thee! 

W. B. O. Peanopy. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD. 
Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in vain! 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee; 
For past the Ao ad summits of great pain 
Lieth thy Italy. Rose Terry. 


CONSOLATION, 
God's ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait.—Wuittier. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


AN INCIDENT 
Of Bonaparte’s Retreat from Moscow. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Wuence comes the beautiful inspiration which 
we sometimes mark upon the countenances of 
those whom it has pleased God to set apart from 
others by accident or natural deformity? The 
blind, the crippled, the deformed im figure, often 
wear an aspect of wondrous beauty. Surely it 
must be that, as the gifts of human beauty are 
fewer to them, those of spiritual loveliness multi- 
ply—lighting up the face of such ones with su- 
perhuman radiance, and making us forget the 
maimed limbs or the sightless eye, while dwell- 
ing upon the pure spirit-light of expression. 

Thus it was with the little cripple who, with 
his mother and sisters, inhabited a cottage in a 
small village near the scene of war at the time 
when the French army, under Napoleon Bona- 
parte, were retreating from Moscow. Julian 
Augsberg had suffered in early infancy, by a 
fall from the arms of his father. Proud of a 
little son—the first that had been born in a fam- 
ily of girls, Augsberg had delighted to toss him 
in his arms to the ceiling, perch him upon his 
shoulder, and commit all those extravagances 
that fond fathers are apt to do, forgetful of the 
frail and delicate structure of which, while they 
admire and wonder at so much, they seem pro- 
foundly ignorant. 

The accident embittered, if it did not absolute- 
ly shorten Augsberg’s days. Day after day he 
tended the little frail being upon a pillow, while 
every moan of the child—often called forth by 
causes distinct from that which was ever in the 
father’s mind —was like the bitterness of death 
tohim. Julian grew, spite of his crippled back 
and limbs, but Augsberg saw with inexpressible 
dismay and sorrow, that the child would never 
walk. The soft, appealing eyes, the tender and 
beautiful mouth, the graceful curls that hid the 
distorted shoulders, the pale cheeks and the long, 
thin, transparent hands, were each so many sor- 
rowfal reminders of what he might have been, 
had not his foolish act spoiled what Nature had 
made perfect. Night after night he lay with the 
dear head pillowed on his bosom, waking at the 
slightest movement, praying for pardon for him- 
self and for blessings on his child. The grief 
and penitence of the father might have sufficed 
for many sins of crimson dye. 

Worn out at length by the intensity of his 
feelings, his health suddenly gave way, and, with 
many an exhortation to the young sisters never 
to abandon the little cripple, but to make his 
happiness their first care, he sank into slumber 
with his hand fast locked in Jalian’s. One look 
—a look of indescribable love and pity-—he gave 
the child in dying—a look which Julian, then 
only four years old never forgot, young as he 
was when it was given. 

The mother, thenceforth the stay and staff of 
the family, gave up the charge of the child to 
Catherine and Elizabeth. They devoted them- 
selves, alternately, to- his necessities and his 
amusement, and no favored child of rich and 
affluent parents ever received more tender and 
watchful attendance than was given him by the 
gentle sisters; and when, in the pauses of her 
labor, the affectionate mother looked in upon 
her boy, and smiled on his little pleasures and 
amusements, or listened to his animated talk, 
the child’s joy was complete. 

As if in mockery of Julian’s distorted figure, 
his sisters were the lightest and straightest little 

fairies that ever were seen. Their light curls 
waved over the prettiest and lithest forms, and 
there was a graceful ease in every motion that 
delighted the boy’s taste while it wrung his heart. 
For Jalian was ever sensitive to the lightest allu- 





sion to his figure, although he was too sweet- 
pered to show displ or ec. At 








such times, he would only retire a little more | 


within himself, and submit a little less playfully 
to be petted and earessed. 


visited the cottage experienced for the litrle inva- 
lid, it was charming to see how many virtues 
and how much happiness grew ont of his state. 
The self-denying affection of Catherine and 
Elizabeth who gave up the pleasures natural to 
their youth for his sake—the unselfish nature of 
the mother who toiled constantly for his comfort, 
yet denied herself the privilege of attending per- 
sonally to his momentary needs, because she 
could better fulfil the purposes of his mainte- 
nance by leaving the cares a mother loves best 
to other hands—the affectionate generosity of 
friends and neighbors and little children, who 
brought the finest first fruits of all they possessed, 
to bestow on little Julian—O, there was no end 
to the beautiful expressions of human love and 
affection that were brought out by Julian’s 
misfortune. 

But a new source of unhappiness was in store 
for the devoted family. Julian, in addition to 
his helpless state, became absolutely ill. Hither- 
to he had not experienced positive sickness, such 
as would confine him wholly to his bed; but now 
the springs of life itself seemed loosened, and as 
week passed away after week, the poor boy was 
unable to be raised from a recumbent posture 
without suffering the most heart rending pain. 

The winter had come on sharp and severe. 
The air seemed louded with particles of ice, so 
bitter and biting did it touch the face of those 
exposed to its spiteful influence. The sick boy 
lay in his bed, unheeding the cold, for the thin 
eider-down quilt which his mother had sat up 
night after night to earn, and which his sisters 
had beautifully quilted, was sufficient protection 
to his poor little limbs. But, with thoughtful 
regard of others, he inquired into the state of 
their poorer neighbors, and sighed when he was 
told that they were not comfortable. 

He had just fallen into a slumber which they 
trusted would be quiet, when the family were 
startled by a loud knock at the door, and a voice 
called to them that they must fly for their lives. 
The sounds struck the ear of the sleeping boy 
and awoke him. He listened attentively, and 
heard the words ‘The French army,” “be up- 
on us directly,” ‘no safety save in immediate 
flight.” 

At that moment there was not a braver, truer 
hero in Napoleon’s army than the crippled child. 
He heard his mother and sisters saying, “not 
for the world! no, urge us no more, we will nev- 
er desert dear Julian.” The door closed, and 
the three women came back to find two clear 
bright eyes fixed upon their faces. “I know 
all,” he said. ‘“ The army is near and there is 
instant danger to us all. Mother, Catherine, 
Elizabeth! kiss me, all of you, and then fly! 
They will never harm a poor helpless boy like 
me; and when the danger is over, come back. 
It may be that even Bonaparte himself may pity 
your poor child, mother, and somebody will care 
for me if he does not ” 

“ Never, darling! never!” said they all. “ We 
are not afraid to stay. Don’t be troubled about 
us. The good Lord will build up a wall to pro- 
tect us from the enemy.” 

“Tell me, dear mother, what it really is.” 

“My child, Bonaparte’s army are really on 
the way from Moscow. The village lies direct- 
ly in their way, and they will, in all probability, 
destroy it. Our neighbor says the people are 
fleeing in every direction to avoid the army. 
Before midnight, he says every family will be 
away. Now, my son, I have told you the whole 
truth. If ten armies come, they shall find us at 
our post, and that will be beside our darling’s 
bed. God will not suffer us to be harmed. Re- 
member what you sang so sweetly but yesterday 
—“The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy 
helper. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved. 
The Lord will preserve thee from evil.” 

“And so he will, sweet mother—but do you 
and my sisters go with the rest. I shall be 
safe.” 

The sole reply of the devoted mother and sis- 
ters was ‘‘ We will never leave you.” 

When they had made all things comfortable 
for Julian, the mother lay down beside him, 
holding the thin, pale hand in her own. Nota 
sigh nor a restless movement betrayed that the 
little hero was suffering from fear or excitement. 
He had repeated his simple form of prayer, and 
added a few words more, that God would turn 
away the steps of the enemy, and then, peaceful- 
ly as an infant, he closed his eyes and slept. 

The two sisters also retired to their little inner 
room, but their rest was disturbed for many 
hours by distant sounds which they dreaded were 
the signals of approaching danger. But youth 
and habit prevailed at last, and the mother soon 
heard their soft and regular breathing. Then 
she resigned herself calmly to the rest she so 
much needed, and silence brooded over the little 
cottage once more. 

She was the first to awake. Refreshed and 
cheerful was her waking; for had not God heard 
the prayer of the crippled child, and turned away 
the feet that might have brought destruction to 
her door? Yet she thought the morning strange- 
ly long in coming. Julian awoke and his earn- 
est talk aroused his sisters, vet still the light 
came not. Catherine, whose wonder was most 
active, sprang from her bed and struck a light. 
The quiet old clock in the corner, that only tick- 
ed but never struck the hours, bore upon its 
truthful face the fact that it was near noon. 

“Tt is the dark day!’ exclaimed the excited 
girl. 

“No, no,” rejoined her sister, “the enemy 
has walled us in, by throwing earth upon the 
house while we slept. We must perish here 
miserably.” 

“Hush, Elizabeth! you do not sufficiently 
consider Julian.’ 

The boy was awake, and heard all that was 
said, but his had not changed from 
its serene and holy look. 

“Mother! sisters! leave me, I entreat you 
Save yourselves. I shall die sooner of anxiety 





, darling. But say no more, Julian. 











will show them my crippled limbs, and they will | 


not have a heart to injure me.” 
Still they refused, and he now appealed to 


Catherine who had a lover, now away from the | 
| village. 
Notwithstanding the deep pity which all who | 


“ What if Alexis should return and find you 
dead, Catherine? Dead, because you would 
not leave me, your little useless brother? 
would despise me for letting you stay.” 

“T should despise Aim if he had sucha thought, 
We are re- 
solved that we will live or die by your side. 
But will morning ever come?” The widow at 
these words, went into a small closet, where there 
was no window except that formed by a stout 
wooden shutter. Unfastening this, she found 
the opening was impossible. She succeeded in 
pushing it outward about an inch, and discovered 
that the house was absolutely buried in snow! 
Softly and silently through the long night it had 
fallen down until the low cottage was complete- 
ly enveloped from sight. The enemy had come 
down “like a wolf on the fold,” and carried ruin 
and devastation through the village. Disap- 
pointed at finding it deserted by the inhabitants, 
they had doomed everything to destruction. But 
they had passed on in their might to other scenes 
of ruin, and left the little cottage unseen, un- 
touched ; while the soft-falling snow had proved 
a barricade more successful than human hands 
could have made. 

When the frightened neighbors returned to 
their desolated homes, it was to wonder at the 
signal protection which had been bestowed upon 
the poor cripple, and the courageous friends who 
had refased to desert him. Soon, by their cheer- 
ful efforts, the snow was removed, and the first 
face which the blushing Catherine saw, was that 
of her lover, who, at the first sound of danger 
had flown to protect her, but was too late. He 
reached the village only in season to assist in 
removing the friendly wall which an Almighty 
arm had mercifully built, to preserve his beloved. 
And the burden of the beautiful anthem sung 
under the cottage roof that night was, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help. The Lord is thy helper—the 
Lord is thy keeper.” 





A DUEL IN THE DARK. 


At the restoration scarcely a day passed with- 
out a mecting between royalists and imperialists. 
The result chiefly took place beneath the wood- 
en gallery (now a glass gallery) of the Palais 
Royal, where a tread on the toes or a push with 
the elbow sufficed. An old imperialist fire-eater, 
a certain Colonel Dufai, thus took in hand a 
youth of herculean frame, Raoul by name, who 
wore the uniform of the royal guard ; but, barely 
eigkteen years of age, he was but little practised 
in the use of arms. The parties merely adjourn- 
ed to a street close by, that led upon the Louvre, 
and the combat began, but so great was the in- 
equality of the parties, Colonel Dufai having 
disarmed his antagonist several times, that, to 
bring an impossible combat to a conclusion, he 
made the dinary proposition that they 
should be tied to one = ssther with the exception 
of the right hand, i#* ch should be a dagger, 





and they os aced in a hackney 
coach, with o wice round the place 
of the carrousel. witaesses drove the 


vehicle, two others got up behind. First one 
ery of agony was heard, t another, and all 
was silent. The accomplices drove the hack- 
horses furiously round the square. ‘T'wo turns 
accomplished, they rushed to the carriage doors. 
All was perfectly quiet within, and the two bodies 
lay still tied together in a pool of blood. Dufai, 
however, recovered. His adversary had struck 
him four times in the breast, and torn his face 
and chin with his teeth. But such a horrible 
encounter did not cure him of his ruffianly pro- 

nsities. His next victim was Colonel de Saint 

orys, of the Gardes du Corps; and he also 
wounded General Viscount de Montelégier griev- 
ously. At length the police got hold of him 
on account of a pamphlet he had published. 
Condemned to a month’s imprisonment, he was 
so roughly treated that he became violent; he 
was then thrown down, put in a straight-jacket, 
and tied by the neck and feet like a madman, or 
a wild animal, as he was.—Duels and Dueilists. 





A VIVANDIERE. 

I recently met a lieutenant of the Philadelphia 
Fire Zouaves, above the city, accompanied by a 
person, in appearance a fine looking young boy, 
uniquely dressed, but who I subsequently learn- 
ed was Miss Virginia Hall, the vivandiere of the 
regiment. In person Miss Hall is above the me- 
dium height. She is a bright blonde, having a 
clear blue eye, and her light hair cut short like a 
lad’s, and parted on the side. Her nose is slight- 
ly retroussé, her mouth well-formed, and when 
she converses, even dentists might go mad at the 
display of so fine a set of teeth. Her uniform 
consists of a blue Zouave shirt, trimmed with 
some colored braid, a Zouave jacket of the same 
color, and similarly ornamented, a tunic skirt, 
dark pants, Zouave light leather gaiters, extend- 
ing from the knee down, a liberty cap with a red 
band, a blue top, a green sash, and hospital 
steward’s chevron. She wears a short sword 
and a small revolver attached to her belt. De- 
cidedly her app ia prep ing. Miss 
Hall is a Bostonian by birth ; she received a tine 
education at one of the academic institutions on 
the Western Reserve, Ohio, and by her intelli- 
gence fine conversational powers and pleasing 
manners, she impresses those who form her ac- 
quaintance very favorably. She makes herself 
genera!ly useful about the hospital, and renders 
whatever service she can to make the camp more 
comfortable. The Fire Zouaves take great pride 
in her, and quickly resent any imputations made 
against their vivandiere.—Correspondent N. Y. 
Times. 








PATRON SAINT OF EINSIEDELN. 

In the days of Charlemagne, a holy anchorite 
—Count Meinrad Von Solgan, of the noble 
house of Hohenzollern, on the Donau—became 
enamored of the beautifal St. Hildegrade, abbess 
ofthe Fran Munster cloister in Zurich, but bein 
unable to claim as his earthly bride the henna 
bride of his spirit, he went to tuke one last fare- 
well of this sweet sanctified “bride of heaven,” 
and at parting, she gave him a jittle imaye of the 
holy mother and ber son, which he carried as an 
amulet upon his heart to the wilderness of Erzel, 
(rising up from the southern margin of Lake 
Zurich, and sweeping over the great mountain at 
ths west). This wilderness was then called 
“The forest of darkness.” Here he resigned his 
earthly passion and hope, and built 8 little chapel 
over this gem of love, vowing to end his days in 
solitude and prayer, and in religiously cherishing 
his beloved image of the virgin. Tn the year 
861 this holy man was murdered by two robhers, 
whose guilt was brought to light hy two pet 
ravens, reared by the hermit Meinrad, which fol- 
lowed them with cries, and Hlatteriny 4, and croak- 
ings, over hill and dale, as far as Zari h, where 
their guilt was detected, and they were executed 
accordingly, by hanging, on the spot afrerwards 
occupied by the Raven Hotel.—Letiers from 


for you than dread of the soldiers for myself. I | Zurich. 


He | 


| a chair; mouth opens, and down goes as quickly 








INTERESTING DIALOGUE. 


Office of the Mouth—At one end of the line, O/- 

JSice of the Stomach— At the other end. 
DISPATCH 

Inquiny.—Mouth to stomach.—Are you ready 
for breaktast! 

Stomach.—Yes! What are you going to send? 

Mouth —You will see Prepare! 

The table bell rings; body narries, drops into 


as possible acup of coffee, at a temperature of 
145 degrees Fabrenheit. It burns the whole w&so- 
phageal track as it passes it, and when it gets 
into the stomach, the stomach contracts and 
shrivels, cringes, and finally screeches, and the 
mouth says—Hallo! What's the matter? 


S.—Matter!? Enough, I should think. Do 


you know that I cannot endure slush at 140 to | 


150 degrees of heat ! 

M.—O, never mind. Here comes some beef- 
steak, with hot fried potatoes, hot roils, and poor 
butter, salad with vinegar, some backwheat cakes 
with molasses. These will heal it. 

S.—Stop! What earthly use is there in send- 
ing these down here at one ume! They make 
a hodge podge. 

M.—Here comes some more coffee. 

S.—Hold on! wait! Give me some water! 

M.—Water! when you can get cotlee ? You 
must be crazy; Water has no nouristinent in it; 
one wants water only when one’s dry. 

S.--Lam thirsty! Give me some water! 

M.—Can's dott. They have no water up 
here. If they have it, itis hot and I doubt it 
they have any of that. Versons do not like wa- 
ter; and you, U, stomach! are eccentric; do 
stop compluniog, and get ready to take some 
food, “ take the goods the gods provide for you, 
and be content.” Are you ready! | amina 
harry. Up here, time is money. I have to fur- 
nish you material out of which strength is to be 
gotten for the body's use to day, and f have ten 
minutes allowed me for this purpuse. Now, the 
afterpart is your look out, noc mine. ‘Take no- 
tice, Are you ready’ Here comes apple-pie, 
tried chicken, tnpe, tomaw catsup, boiled ham, 
minute padding, corn bread and cucumbers, pep- 
per, salt, gravy, mince-pie, and another cup of 
cottee ; 80 iook out! 

S.—Look out! O, murder! What am I to 
do? Do! I must grind away like a horse in 
a bark-mill, till Lam worn out. Under such a 
condition as this, I shall break down in a fourth 
part of the time which I might work; and then 
the mouth, and for that matter, the heart too, 


will be still, and I shall be at peace.—Laws of 


Life. 





Women, like the plants in woods, derive their 
softness and tenderness from the shade. 


| Floral Department, 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


When the flowers close up at even, 
Tis the sign that Venus sleeps: 
Fast they jock their frozeu fragrance 
Till again Aurora peeps 
Upon the mountain: Venus then, 
Piague of fair women and brave men, 
Opens wide her orbs so fair. 
And laughing stirs the morning air. 
Quickly then those tlowers, unfolding 
Shapes and charms of Flora’s moulding, 
Breathe, and blush, and laugh, and languish, 
Aping sweet Love's joy and anguish. 

Ah, but woe that hour should come, 
When Love like them must find his doom, 
On this world his vows down shedding, 
As those leaves on earth’s cold bedding, 
Hopes and vows, sweet e’en in breaking, 
To rouse no more at Venus’ waking! 

W. W. Jonas. 





Directions for Window-Plants. 

Through January and February the summer 
flowering-plants—such as geraniums, fuchsias, etc. 
—should be kept as nearly dormant as possible, al- 
lowing just enough water to prevent flagging, and 
all the light that can be spared from the more in- 
teresting division of winter-bloomers; of the latter 
class, such things as china-roses, cinerarias, hya- 
cinths, and other bulbs, will now be in an active 
state, some of them flowering, and others about to 
do so; these must be liberally treated with water. 
Mignonette, however, must be excepted. Above 
everything, keep the leaves clean; they are few in 
number, and feeble in action, but they have yet an 
important function to perform; and, without they 
are kept as healthy as possible, the plant cannot 
begin a new growth with the vigor it is desirable it 
should possess. The pots should be occasionally 
scrubbed with clean water, but de not paint or oth- 
erwise fill up their pores, for air is as es ential to 
the roots as to the foliage, and no inconsiderable 
quantity finds its way to them through the sides of 
a clean pot. With the same view, the surface of 
the soil should be frequently stirred; the process 
keeps it open, prevents the growth of moss and 
weeds, and imparts a better appearance. The wa- 
ter given should always be rather warmer than the 
atmosphere of the room; and rain-water, slightly 
heated, is the best. 





To revive faded Flowers. 

Nearly all flowers may be revived, when faded, 
by placing one-third of the stalks in hot water; 
when it has become cold, the flowers will be re-sev 
and fresh; the end ot the stalks should then be cut 
off, and the flowers put into cold water. Or, dip 
flowers in spirits of wine for twenty minutes; at 
first they will appear to have entirely faded, but in 
drying, the colors will revive, and the fragrance be 
prolonged. A few grains of salt put into the water 
with flowers will keep them from fading. Sand 
may be substituted for water. Fiowers may be 
preserved throughout the winter, if plucked when 
they are half-blown, dipped stalks downward in 
equal quantities of water and verjuice mixed, and 
sprinkled with bay salt. They should be kept in 
an earthen ware vessel, closely covered, and in a 
warm place; when, in midwinter, if the tlowers be 
taken out, washed in cold water, and held betore a 
gentle fire, they will open as if in their first bloom. 





To preserve Flowers in Winter. 

Take the latest buds just as they are ready to 
open; cut them off, leaving the stem about three 
inches long; cover the end of the stem with melted 
sealing-wax, and when the buds are a little with- 
ered, wrap them separately in paper, and place 
them in a dry box. When vou wish to have the 
buds blossom, cut off the sealed end, and put them 
into water, in which a little saltpetre has been dis- 
solved. In twelve hours the buds will be open. 





Striking Rose Cuttings. 

Mr. Peter B. Mead, editor of the Horticulturist, 
of New York, speaks of a new method of striking 
rose cuttings. Take a pan or saucer, fill it two 
thirds with sand, and then fill up with water; pre- 
pare the cutting in the ordinary way. cutting under 
a bad or an eye, and place it in this sand, and it 
will root in a much less time and with less failures, 
than in any other way. 

Flowers in Water. 

Mix a little carbonate of soda with the water, and 
it will preserve the flowers for a fortnight 
saltpetre is also a good preservative. 


Common 





Mester's Picnic. 








Dip the Mississippi dry with « teaspown 








twist 
your heel into the toe of your boot— make postmast 
ers pertorm their promises—send up fishing hooks 
with balloons and fish for stars—get astride a gos 
sainer and chase a comet—when a ran stor . 
coming down like the cataract of Niagara, remem 
ber where vou Jef? vour umbrella—«t ea mus 
quito with a brickbat—1o short, prove everything 
hitherto considered to be impossible to be pos - 
—but never attempt to coax a Woman t ay she 
will when she has made up ber mind to sav she 
wont. 

An Irishman had been sick tor a long time, and 
while in this state weuld occasionally cease bireat! 
ing, and lite be apparenily extinet tor some tin 
when he would again come to. On on 
occasions, when be had just awakened fron 
sleep, Patrick asked him 

“An how'll we know, Jemmy, when vou're 
deat —vou're after wakin’ up ivery time 

“Bring me a glass 0° grog, an’ say to me, ‘Here's 
ull ve, Jemmy! an’ it d don't rise up an dhrink, 
then bury me!" 

Judge B—, a witty old fellow, after epenitir g 
an evening with a voung lawyer whose office was 
in the second story of a building, took bis depar- 
ture, and had got halt way down stairs, when he 
stumbled and tell to the bottom. The young law 
Yer, hearing the noise, rushed out, and seeing the 
Judge lying on his back at the bottom of the stairs, 
inquired, in @ tone of great anxiety, © ls your honor 
hurt?" The judge by this time bad regained bis 


teet, and looking up, he replied, “ No, but my legs 
are." 


A bickering pair of Quakers were lately heard in 
high controversy, the husband exclainnny : 
“LT am determined to have one quict week with 


thee!’ 





“ But how wilt thou be able to get it?" said the 
taunting spouse, in “reiteration,” which marned 
ladies so provokingly madulge in 

“Twill keep thee a week atter thou art dead!” 
was the Quaker's rejoinder. 

One of Cromwell's followers, who filled the im- 
portant station of an Trish justice, at the period ot 
1661, having oceasion to write the word © e,” 
contrived to spell it without using a single letter of 
the original word; his improved orthography 





vewzich '' When some remarks were made on 
similar facts, he answered that “nobody could spell 
with pens made trom Irish geese.” 





An attorney had a bill to collect of a man who 


was rather slow, and rather a hard customer, any 
way. After repeated applications and sharp talks, 
the attorney finally offered to discount as much on 


the bill as the man would pay. ‘The man scratched 
his head a bit, and then replied, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “ Well, squire, I've concluded to pay the 


-- whole of that bill.” 


“Julius, why didn’t you oblong your stay at de 
Springs?" 

“Case, Mr. Snow, dey charged too much.” 

“ How so, Julius?" 

“ Why, de landlord charged dis colored indiwid- 
ual wid stealing de teaspoons; aud as | was atraid 
he might get personal, | preambulated to de cars 
and walked home.” 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Sheridan to his guests, 
as the ladies left the room, “ let us understand cach 
other. Are we to drink like men, or like beasts 7" 

Somewhat indignant, the guests exclaimed:— 
“Like men, of course.” 

“Then,” he replied, “ we are going to get jolly 
druuk, for brutes never drink more than they want.” 





“Father, did you ever have another wife besides 
mother ?"” 

“No, my boy; what possessed you to ask such a 
question ?”’ 

“ Because I saw in the old family Bible where 
you married Anny Dominy, in 1835——and tivat isn't 
mother, for her name was Sally Smith." 


There is a cockney youth, who, every time he 
wishes to get a glimpse at his sweetheart, cries 
“ Fire!" directly under her window. In the alarm 
of the moment, she plunges her head out ot the 
window, and inquires, “ Where?” when he poeti- 
cally slaps himself on his bosom, and exclaims, 
“'Ere, my Hangelina!” 


“ Well, captain,” replied Cuff, wiping bis mouth 
with the nether end of his coat-sleeve, “I's bery 
dry, so I wont be ugly "bout it. Some niggers is 
too proud to drink wid a milishy ossiter; but 1 tink 
a milishy ossifer, when he’s sober, is jist as good as 
a nigger—especially if de nigger’s dry.” 


The New York Mirror, in noticing “a thin vol- 
ume of thin poetry—very poor and very pious,” 
says, “No man should attempt to write poetry ex- 
cept from high internal pressure. It is an article 
that can’t be manufactured, any more than we can 
manufacture corn or grapes.” 


Those persons who do most good are least con- 
scious of it. The man who has but a single virtue 
of charity is very much like the hen that has but 
one chicken, That solitary chicken calls forth an 
amount of clucking and scratching that a whole 
brood seldom causes. 


“Ma, somebody's going to die!" said a knowing 
little fellow, who was looking out of a window into 
the street. 

“Why?” asked the anxious mother. 

“ "Cause the doctor's just gone by,” was the reply. 


Charles IL, playing at tennis with a dignified 
prebend, who had struck the ball well, the tormer 
exclaimed, “ That's a good stroke for a dean.” 

“TH make it the stroke of a bishop, it your maj- 
esty pleases,’ was the suggestive rejoinder. 


The statement that there are no mosquitoes in 
Hull having been deemed fabulous by the suffering 
inhabitants of the city, the town authorities of that 
spot are about offering a reward for the capture of 
@ single insect of this species. 


In a fashionable novel the author save, © Lady 
Emma trembled, grew pale, and immediately faint- 
ed.” The printer, putting p instead of /, rende red 
it, “ The lady grew pale, and immediately painted 
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